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FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE 


By RAYMOND B. FOSDICK, President, Rockefeller Foundation 


(A Guest Editorial, Reprinted by Permission from the Rockefeller Foundation’s Annua] Report.) 


ONFRONTED with a world in 

which ruthlessness must’ be em- 
ployed to destroy a far more danger- 
ous kind of ruthlessness, organizations 
like the Rockefeller Foundation, dedi- 
cated to the extension of knowledge, 
can only reaflirm their undiscourage- 
able belief in the ultimate power of 
reason. As Alvin Johnson says: “The 
rules of civilization, wrought out on 
Sinai and the Areopagus . . . are prior 
to the bomber and poison gas, and will 
survive beyond them.” The Bill of 
Rights will outlast Mein Kampf just 
as the scientist’s objective search for 
truth will outlive all the regimented 
thinking of totalitarianism. 

Temporarily eclipsed, the proud 
names of Paris, Strasbourg, Prague, 
Louvain, Warsaw, Leyden, as well as 
of Heidelberg and Leipsic and Berlin, 
will once again stand for the quest 
of truth; once-again they will be cen- 
ters of candid and fearless thinking. 

The task which faces all institutions 
concerned with the advance of know]- 
edge is not only to keep this faith alive 
but to make certain, as far as they can, 
that the streams of culture and learn- 
ing, wherever they may be located or 
however feebly they may now flow, 
shall not be blocked. 

This concern for the future is a mat- 
ter of stern, practical sense. The spec- 
jalized talents and abilities that are 
meeting this emergency and those that 
will meet emergencies to come are not 
produced by _ feverish last-minute 
activities. No amount of pressure can 
suddenly create a supply of thorough- 
ly trained and broadly experienced 
physicists, mathematicians, chemists, 
biologists, economists and _ political 
scientists. These men represent the 
trained intelligence without which a 
var cannot be won, or a lasting peace 
achieved, They emerge spontaneously, 
unpredictably, but irresistibly out of 
long, patient and sustained effort. Pure 
research, the clean urge to gain new 
knowledge, the sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of imaginative scholarship even 
when it seems remote and unrelated— 
these we must steadfastly sponsor or 
our vital intellectual resources will 
fail us in the days to come. 

If we are to have a durable peace 
after the war, if out of the wreckage of 
the present a new kind of cooperative 
life is to be built on a global scale, the 
part that science and advancing 
knowledge will play must not be over- 
looked. For although wars and eco- 
nomic rivalries may for longer or 
Shorter periods isolate nations and 
split them up into separate units, the 
process is never complete because the 
intellectual life of the world, as far as 
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AWYER, municipal administra- 

tor, author, Mr. Fosdick is pres- 
ident and trustee of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which carries on world- 
wide scientific, educational and hu- 
manitarian activities. Born in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in 1883, educated at 
Princeton, Mr. Fosdick entered mu- 
nicipal Administration in New York 
in 1908 as assistant corporation 
counsel, His early activities ranged 
from studying Europe’s police sys- 
tems to serving as War Department 
representative in France in 1918, 
and acting as Under Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations. Mr. 
Fosdick’s preface to the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s annual report struck 
us as such a penetrating study of 
world interdependence and the ba- 
sic requirements of a lasting peace 
that PATHFINDER sought and ob- 
tained special permission to reprint 
it. 





science and learning are concerned, 
is definitely internationalized, and 
whether we wish it or not, an indel- 
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ible pattern of unity has. been \ _,, 
into the society of mankind. 

There is not an area of activity ; 
which this cannot be illustrate. 4, 
American soldier wounded on «4 }).; 
tlefield in the Far East owes })\, }\/4 
to the Japanese ‘scienfist, Kk it 
who isolated the bacillus of : ‘ 
A Russian soldier saved by a })}o., 
transfusion is indebted to Lai. 
er, an Austrian.. A German so! 
shielded from typhoid fever wit), 4} 
help of a Russian, Metchni}, 
Dutch marine in the East In 
protected from malaria because of |}, 
experiments of an Italian, | 
while a British aviator in North 4 
escapes death from surgical in{ 
because a Frenchman, Pasteur, aj ; 
German, Koch, elaborated a ne 
nique. 

In peace as in war we are al 
the beneficiaries of contributi 
knowledge made by every nali 
the world. Our children are g: 
from diphtheria by what a Japanes 
and a German did; they are protect 
from smallpox by an English 
work; they are saved from rabies |x 
cause of a Frenchman; they are cure 
of pellagra through the researchvs of 
an Austrian. From birth to death they 
are surrounded by an invisible | 
the spirits of men who never thought 
in terms of flags or boundary lin. d 
who never served a lesser loyalty than 
the welfare of mankind. The bes! that 
every individual or group has pro d 
anywhere in the world has always 
been available to serve the r: 
men, regardless of nation or co! 

What is true of the medical scicnces 
is true of the other sciences. W! 
it is mathematics or chemistry, w! 
er it is bridges or automobiles or 4 
new device for making cotton cloth 
a cyclotron for studying atomic ; 
ture, ideas cannot be hedged in behind 
geographical barriers. Though! 
not be nationalized. The fundament:l 


unity of civilization is the unity of ils 
intellectual life. 
There is a real sense, therefore, i 


which the things that divide us we 
trivial as compared with the things 
that unite us. The foundations of « : 
operative world have—already bee 
laid. It is not as if we were starting 
from the beginning. For at Jeas{ three 
hundred years the process has been a! 
work, until today the cornerstones of 
society are the common interests (hel 
relate to the welfare of all men every- 
where. 

In brief, the age of distinct buma! 
societies, indifferent to the fate of one 
another, has passed forever; and the 
great task that will confront us alte 
the war is to develop for the commu" 
ity of nations new areas and tecl 
niques of cooperative action wii 
will fit the facts of our twentieth 
century interdependence. 
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SCRAP AGAINST AXIS— 


Everybody Asked to Enlist in Salvage Army 


YAVE for Uncle Sam. Conservation 
~ of materials is helping to win the 
war. While lanky, leathery prospec- 
iors are combing the mountains and 
deserts of the West for more minerals 
to feed into the war machines even 
richer mines are being discovered and 
worked all over the country by house- 
wives, farmers and_ industrialists. 
These mines are in junk yards, gar- 
rets, cellars, shops, sheds and plain 

Such is the salvage program. It is 
not a “drive,” but a continuing oper- 
ation, The public—the cook, the baker 
and candlestick maker—are the oper- 
itors, and their output, already, has 
been astounding. It has been assert- 
ed that 85 per cent of the paper and 
i) per cent of the lead and steel used 
today come from salvage sources. The 
chairman of the Detroit salvage com- 
ittee reported that in March more 
than 5,000,000 pounds of scrap iron 
and steel and some 250,000 pounds 
of alloy metals were dug up and turn- 
ed in.in that one district. Through 
what is called the “Erie plan,” there 
is a systematic clean-up of waste and 
scrap and the rerouting of the stuff 
into war production in all big indus- 
trial centers. 

But just as such tiny creatures as 
ants and polyps, working by the mil- 
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Farms Are Rich Mines 
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of Valuable Scrap Metal 


lions, erect enormous structures, so 
average men and women in average 
homes all over the land have made 
enormous contributions to salvage 
collections. Farmers in one Ohio 
county were found to have averaged 
750 pounds of scrap metal per farm; 
in another 500 pounds. It has been 
estimated that the country’s farms 
will yield from two to three million 
tons of scrap. 

Whenever and wherever plain home 
folks have been told how they could 
help in the war effort, they have re- 
sponded with a will. The scrap-col- 
lecting record is anothér proof of 
their spirit. The most wasteful people 
in the world have quickly become fru- 
gal and thrifty, using less and saving 
more, through pure patriotism. They 
are proving to themselves and the 
world that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

There is no occasion to urge people 
in general to save for victory. But 
there is need for direction, guidance 
and expert information. 

This leadership is being furnished 
by the Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion, which is organized under the 
War Production Board to do the job. 
This Bureau, of which Lessing J. Ro- 
senwald is chief, has four main 
branches: Conservation and Substitu- 
tion; Simplifica- 
tion; Specifica- 
tion, and Sal- 
vage. The first 
three activities 
are of a techni- 
cal nature af- 


fecting manu- 
facturing pro- 
cesses. The 
fourth — sal- 


vage—concerns 
everybody. 

The organiza- 
tion for salvag- 
ing the nation’s 
valuable scrap 
goes down from 
the Bureau in 
Washington, 
through state 
and county 
committees, to 
community or- 
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Scrap Moves Back to the Furnace 


instructed as to 
handling the 


ganizations. All are 
the general method of 
program, and are prepared’ to 
answer all questions and meet all 
the problems presented by  indi- 
viduals. In each state committee there 
will be appointed by the Bureau, 
after consultation with the chairman, 
an executive secretary, who will be 
the expert for the state, giving his full 
time, and who will be the one salar- 
ied employee of the Bureau in each 
state. He will advise and help organ- 
ize county and local committees, 
which, generally, are expected to in- 
clude a member of the local defense 
council; a representative of the Coun- 
ty Defense Board of the Agriculture 
Department, the county agent, and re- 


presentatives of business, labor, wom- 
en’s, charity and service organiza- 
tions. 

In general, scrap will be handled 


by salvage firms—plain junk dealers. 
They know the job and are equipped 
to do it. The stuff may be sold to them 
direct, or it may be given to volunteer 
collectors, like school children, Boy 
Scouts or charitable organizations. 
Donors are instructed to put their 
stuff in a shape to be handled. For 
instance, cartons and boxes should be 
flattened out and tied in neat bundles. 
Newspapers and old magazines should 
be put in separate bundles. Rags, met- 
als and rubber should be kept separate 
—in bags, if possible. And 100-pound 
packages (roughly) should be gather- 
ed up before the dealer is called to 
collect. 


Salvaging those big unsightly “auto- 
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mobile graveyards” familiar on the 
outskirts of every city and town in the 
country—there are 30,000 of them— 
constitutes a special story, and there 
is a special section of the Bureau to 
handle them. In the first place, those 
old cars are a source of replacements, 
and replacements are very important 
now. So, in the first place, the usable 
spare parts are stripped off. The en- 
gines and heavy parts are scrapped; 
fenders, frames and light parts are 
stripped of such nonferrous metals as 
aluminum, copper, brass and zinc, 
and are then crushed by hydraulic 
presses into compact bundles. Scrap 
dealers collect them into carload lots 
and deliver them to the furnaces and 
foundries. They are sent where they 
are most needed, and that is deter- 
mined by the Iron and Steel section of 
the WPB. The four to five million old 
cars in these “graveyards” are figured 
to yield some 3,000,000 tons of scrap. 
The current monthly’ consumption of 
scrap is 4,500,000 tons, and there are 
furnaces not operating today because 
of lack of scrap. Open hearth fur- 
naces, which provide the bulk of our 
steel, require 50 per cent of scrap as 
raw material. 

There is also a Special Projects sec- 
tion of the Bureau to gather scrap 
metal in a wholesale way. It locates 
and arranges for the salvaging of such 
bulky things as abandoned bridges 
and mines and obsolete railroads. 
Collections of iron and steel scrap 
from all sources last year were esti- 
mated at 52,000,000 tons. 

We come now to the General Sal- 
vage section of the Bureau—the one 
that calls on the millions of privates 
in the great army of saving and sal- 
vage. The American home in ordi- 
nary times accounts for 25 per cent 
of scrap. In these days of intensive 
collecting there is no knowing what 
records may be made. In the last sev- 
eral months everybody was called on 
to save paper because many mills 
were on the verge of shutting down 
for lack of waste paper. So great was 
the response that dealers and mills 
were all but snowed under, and some 
stopped buying. But priorities regu- 
lations which prevented large inven- 
tories have now been removed, and 
collections are continuing. 

In general, the public is asked to 
save four classes of scrap: Old rags, 


waste paper, scrap metals and old 
rubber. 
The Bureau has helpfully listed 


what should be looked for in the at- 
tic, in the cellar, in the garage, in the 
yard, and on the farm. In the line of 
old rags, it could use cotton bags and 
burlap of all kinds. Also, old shirts, 
underwear, mattresses, sheets, pillows, 
towels and carpets. 

In the matter of metals, practically 
everything is desired except tin cans, 
razor blades and bottle tops. Only 
three cities, New York, Pittsburgh and 
San Francisco, have facilities for de- 
tinning cans, and they are collected 
only in those areas. 

Right now the Bureau is especially 
interested in scrap rubber. President 


(Continued on page 16) 
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President: War Tactics 


Commander in Chief Roosevelt guid- 
ed from the nerve center of the White 
House military and political activities 
that rapidly developed in the past 
week in various parts of the world. 
The most important was the seizure of 
Madagascar by the British, acting for 
the United Nations (see page 6). 

The President held a meeting of the 
Pacific Council or the day of the Mad- 
agascar move, and all members, upon 
leaving, expressed pleasure and ap- 
probation. The Dutch Minister said it 
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Dr. Prado: A Good Neighbor Visits Us 


was “a highly important move which 
had to be taken,” while the New Zea- 
land Minister called it a “good job.” 
The President said that if it became 
necessary or desirable for American 
troops or ships to use the island there 
would be no hesitation to do so. But 
when questioned on the report that 
two American battleships had gone 
through the Suez Canal on the way to 
Madagascar, he turned the query aside 
by suggesting that they had probably 
gone to Shangri La (a fictional place) 
where a drydock was being built. 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week included the following: 

@ The President announced that 
the plan for the volunteer mobiliza- 
tion of all women for war service had 
been shelved, since there are now 
more women applicants than jobs. 
Both he and Mrs. Roosevelt previously 
favored the action, 

g@ A popular and important guest at 
the White House was Dr. Manuel Pra- 
do, President of Peru, one of the lead- 
ers in the good-neighbor policy, and 
the first South American President to 
visit this country during his term of 
office. Peru was a warm friend and 
backer of Uncle Sam at the Rio de 
Janeiro conference, and early severed 
relations with the Axis powers. Dr. 
Prado and his party of 13 flew from 


Panama to Miami, Fla., on a U. s 
“stratoclipper.” 

q In a telegram to the shipbui). 
stabilization conference at Chic: 
the President warned: “Wage ear: 
must do their part, by agreemen| 
stabilize wages or else the very si. 
ards for which we have striven so | 
will be eaten away by increased « 
of living.” 

@ The President was reporte: 
have almost ready for submissio; 
Congress another request for “the |! 
gest single appropriation in hist: 
—this time for 35 billion dollars. 
would be used to advance the a: 
ment program, and would raise | 
war appropriations to about 200) 
lion dollars. The biggest appropria 
to date was for 33 billion. 


FS 
The Submarine War 


The sinking of American and a}!ici 
ships along the Atlantic coast by 
submarines has been, and still is, 
real thorn in our side. It has resu){«i 
in the rationing of sugar, rationing «| 
oil and gasoline, and shortages in ¢.::! 
and other articles. The count of |: 
up to May 3 was 157 ships—85 of! 
United States, 24 off Canada, 38 in 
Caribbean and 10. off South Ame: 
While our shipyards were turning 
two new cargo vessels a day, the si 
ings often rose to as many as thre: a 
day. 

Many have been the efforts to su! 
this problem, and many have been | 
hopeful announcements that it was ! 
ing “licked.” Vice Admiral James s 
in April that a hard but “successf 
fight was being made on the subs fr: 
the Bermuda base. About the sani 
time, Secretary of War Stimson spo! 
of the “amazing achievements” of |!) 
“electric eye” detection devices bei 
placed by the Army Signal Corps 
along the coast lines—devices whic! 
could locate subs or planes 100 miles 
at sea. 

Big blimps hover over the infested 
areas keeping watch, and have been 
able to help rescue survivors. © Civilian 
pilots from the State civil air patro! 
of Virginia, it was announced, wou!!! 
hunt the subs off the coast of thal 
State. Admiral Stark, in London, ver) 
recently stated that the U-boat mena 
was being slowly but surely dealt wil! 
by anti-submarine devices, and by # 
burst of American shipbuilding whic) 
would produce 100 new warships 1h's 
year. Secretary of the Navy Knox 
two different occasions predicted 
early victory over the underwailt! 
pests—but the day he first spoke ther 
were five sinkings, and on the sec: 
occasion there were two. 

In the meantime, traffic in oil, c02! 
and other vital materials has be 
increased, and greater increases ure! 
Some want to hurry up with the F!:'- 
ida ship canal as a means of incre: 
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ing it. Others have urged a fleet of 
hastily built “Sea Otters” to be used 
as Atlantic convoys. 

The most promising solution seems 
to be the expected wholesale launch- 
ing of submarine chasers in the near 
future. These sub-chasers have proved 
their effectiveness. Launchings have 
been delayed to wait for new Diesel 
engines, which are said to be capable 
of great speed. Experts believe they 
will be heard from. 


= 
Congress: Paring Knife 


(he Senate for a whole week con- 
cerned itself with saving money in the 
independent Offices appropriation bill, 
and the result was a cut from the 
measure of nearly $12,500,000. As 
issed, it carried $2,126,030,890, but 
; was less by more than a billion 

lars than the sum appropriated for 
ese offices last year. 
rhe economy attack was led by Mc- 
Kellar, of Tennessee, ranking member 

he Appropriations Committee, and 
was well backed by Tydings of 
rvyland, Clark of Missouri, and Byrd 

Virginia, who have long worked for 
reductions in non-defense spending. 
Principal opposition came from “Ad- 
ministration Senators,” led by Barkley 

Kentucky, Majority Leader. Cuts 

e made in such independent offices 
the various publicity bureaus, the 
Civil Service Commission, the Federal 
munications Commission, the U. 
‘. Housing Agency, Public Roads Ad- 
istration and Home Owners Loan 

\ DD. 

Savage slashes were made in big 

veling allowances, and money spent 

long-distance telephone calls by 
ous agencies. Mr. McKellar made 
special and stubborn fight to reg- 
te the spending of the TVA Board, 

h the members of which he had 

n at loggerheads for some time. In 

e of determined opposition by 
Leader Barkley and Senator Norris of 
Nebraska, “Father of the TVA,” he 

1 by a vote of 42 to 38 an amend- 

nt to prevent the agency from using 
receipts (some $36,000,000 a year) 

1 revolving fund, and to compel it 

‘ome to Congress for appropria- 

—“just like the other power au- 

rial and even the President him- 

self.” A provision was also inserted to 

vent the TVA from adding to the 
1.000 automobiles it owns. 

(he President took a step toward 

port of the economy bloc by ask- 

: Congress to slash the funds of the 
CCC and the NYA by nearly 75 per 

—to give them $102,150,000 in- 

d of the $389,727,000 voted them 

vear—and to limit them to war- 
activities. Senator McKellar re- 
cated his stand that both agencies 
uld be abolished, that “we have no 
for them in time of war.” Sen- 

‘tor Tydings heads a subcommittee 

‘ich is making a study of duplicat- 
‘1s and overlapping services in the 
‘overnment, and it is hoped to make 
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further economies later by eliminating 
some of these offices and agencies. 
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Transportation Pinch 


To Joseph B. Eastman, Director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
President Roosevelt handed the con- 
trol of all vehicles using rubber tires, 
including the 32,000,000 private cars 
and trucks. A division of Transport 
Conservation was set up in the ODT to 
handle the new duties. 

The President directed Mr. Eastman 
to limit the non-essential operation of 
autos, buses, trucks, taxicabs and all 
other transportation using rubber. The 
ODT Director said that every car own- 
er holds it in trust for the national war 
effort, and every tire is a national, not 
a private, resource, but indicated that 
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Eastman’s Job Is To “Keep ’Em Rolling” 


control would be exercized through 
rationing of gasoline. Partly on his 
recommendation the War Production 
Board slashed gasoline consumption in 
the East by 50 per cent, and announc- 
ed general rationing after July 1. 

Coming to the railroads, the ODT 
announced plans for restriction of pas- 
senger traffic; elimination of duplicat- 
ing service on competing lines; in- 
creasing limited schedules to include 
more stops, and elimination, tempor- 
arily, of all luxury equipment. The 
roads have fewer freight cars than 
they had in the last war, and it is esti- 
mated that there will be a shortage of 
100,000 for the peak loads later this 
year. In the last war, however, some 
200,000 loaded cars were accumulated 
on the sidings. Now they are not 
loaded until arrangements have been 
made for their unloading. 

The gasoline and rubber shortage, 
said Mr. Eastman, diverted to the pub- 
lic carriers more than a 50 per cent 
increase in passengers “since Pearl 
Harbor.” Last year, in terms of inter- 
city-passenger miles carried, the three 
main transportation systems ranked as 
follows: Highway buses, 15 billion; 
railroads, 25 billion; private autos, six 


times as many as railroads and buses 
combined. 

The time “is rapidly approaching,” 
declared Mr. Eastman, when limita- 
tions on public passenger service must 
be imposed. The main objective is to 
keep essential military and civilian 
travel unimpeded. Train service will 
be discontinued in some places, but bus 
transportation will be substituted. 

The governors of every state and the 
mayors of all cities of more than 
10,000 have been asked to help keep 
transportation wheels rolling by 
staggering business, factory and school 
hours; by pooling neighborliood auto 
resources, and by adopting efficient 
traffic regulations. 
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Labor: New Polices 


The National War Labor Board in 
three separate and distinct labor dis- 
putes ordered the inclusion of a “main- 
tenance of membership” clause in new 
contracts. This principle is not the 
closed shop, the union shop, nor even 
the preferential union shop, said 
soard spokesmen. It merely protects 
labor unions in their strength. A work- 
er is not forced to join a union, but if 
he is a member he must keep up his 
dues, or the employer is forced to dis- 
charge him. 

The four labor members and the 
four public members of the Board laid 
down this precedent in the case of 
the Walker-Turner Co., of New Jer- 
sey; the International Harvester Corp., 
and the Federal Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock Co., on the ground that it would 
“increase production and help win the 
war.” The minority of four employer 
members objected to a labor policy 
“which compels an unwilling employ- 
er to force an unwilling employee 
either to join or remain a member of 
a union in order to play his part in 
winning the war.” 

Greater harmony was forged be- 
tween the AFL and the CIO as the 
Pennsylvania state organizations of 
the two unions arranged to send fra- 
ternal delegates to one angther’s an- 
nual conventions, and to work togeth- 
er to help win the war. But greater 
discord grew between CIO President 
Philip Murray and his former chief, 
UMW President John L. Lewis. Mur- 
ray, speaking to steel workers at Pitts- 
burg, shed tears as he referred to an 
attempt to “undermine” his leadership. 
Lewis, busy organizing dairy workers, 
remained silent. 

The big showdown on the wage- 
hike issue is promised in the cases of 
General Motors and “Little Steel,” in 
which the CIO is demanding a dollar- 
a-day flat increase. Mr. Murray’s meet- 
ing took no action on President Roose- 
velt’s program for wage stabilization, 
and while Mr. Murray insists on his 
loyalty to the President, he objects to 
“freezing wages,” and has pressed for 
the increases involving 180,000 work- 
ers in Little Steel and 200,000 in 
General Motors, 
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WAR FRONTS 


\ 
Madagascar Taken 


“The President of the United States has 
been informed that Madagascar has been 
occupied by British forces, This occupa- 
tion has the full approval and support of 
the United States. The island of Mada- 
gascar presents definite danger to the 
United Nations of occupation or use by 
the Axis powers, especially Japan. . . If 
it becomes necessary or desirable for 
American troops or ships to use Mada- 
gascar in the common cause, the United 
States will not hesitate to do so at any 
time . . . Madagascar will, of course, be 
restored to France after the war... 
In view of (this) fact . . . any war-like 
act committed by the French Govern- 
ment against the Government of Great 
Britain or the Government of the United 
States, would, of necessity have to be 
regarded by the Government of the Unit- 
ed States as an attack upon the United 
Nations as a whole.” 


First Punch. These words, trans- 
mitted to Pierre Laval’s Vichy France, 
signalized that as in the case of Syria 
the United Nations were beating the 
Axis to the punch. British naval units 
swung into action off Diego Saurez, 
naval base at the northern tip of the 
world’s fourth largest island. British 
Commandos, under Gen. R. G.. Sturges, 
of the Royal Marines, who was tough- 
ened at Gallipoli, swarmed ashore. 
The French under Vichy Gen. Guille- 
mett, who several weeks ago began 
imprisoning Free French partisans, 
fought back. 

Prize Package. Almost as large as 
Texas, this island 980 miles long and, 
at places, 360 miles wide, is a prize 
package in a global war. Lying 200 
miles off the southeast coast of Africa 
across the Mozambique Channel, Mad- 
agascar, once the hangout of a fabu- 
lous pirate fleet, controls sea com- 
munications around South Africa to 
Suez, Iran and India. It is a rich land, 
exporting graphite, fibers, meat and 
hides, tapioca, vanilla, mica and num- 
erous medicinals and insecticides. The 
Japs wanted it not so much for its 
products but for its naval position. 
Rumors of a Vichy-Tokyo deal had 
been in the air for months. And when 
a Jap military mission was reported 
inspecting the island, Britain struck. 

“Honor of France.” From Vichy 
came an injured outcry. Hitler-stooge 
Laval rejected the American note as 
“inadmissable” and pinned on Pres- 
ident Roosevelt “responsibility” for 
the consequences of “this aggression.” 
Marshal Petain, who approved the deal 
whereby Japan started on its course of 
aggression by taking over Indo-China, 
told the island to resist to the end “de- 
fending French honor.” Admiral Dar- 
lan frothed about the British who “be- 
trayed us in Flanders, attacked us at 
Dakar, and are murdering our civil- 
ians.” The United Nations, not much 
worried about Vichymen who trotted 
at the Nazi heel, were relieved when 
Madagascar surrendered after three 








days. Laval could choose whether. to 
go to war with the United Nations. 


uk 
Russia 


Russian offensives were being re- 
ported last week, jumping the gun on 
th Nazi spring campaign. From Mos- 
cow came a report that reserve divi- 
sions trained in Siberia during the 
winter had been thrown into battle for 
“an important river valley.” The bat- 
tle lasted four days. In two days, the 
Red army dispatches said, the fresh 
units took one bank of the river, held 
it through the third, then crossed to 
the other side on the fourth. The close- 
mouthed Russians gave no indication 
of the scene of this offensive. 

Timoshenko again was on the move. 
The Red marshal, who has proved 
himself one of the best generals in this 
war, was said to have sent hundreds 
of thousands of troops, backed with 
tanks and planes, into an attack on the 
vital southern front bases of Kursk, 
Kharkov and Taganrog. But, like 
most Russian actions, this one was 
veiled in secrecy. The attack was re- 
ported one day, then nothing more 
about it came out of Moscow. 

Behind-the-line Offensive? Stock- 
holm dispatches said the Germans 
were on the offensive—but behind 
their own lines. A campaign to crush 
Russian guerrillas, whom Stalin had 
urged on to extra activity in his May 
Day speech, had assumed almost the 
proportions of a major offensive be- 
hind the Germans’ own lines, the 
Swedish reports said. 


a, 


Britain: Bombings 
The British aerial offensive contin- 
ued without respite. Leaving gutted 








Acme 
Chinese Road Makers: Their Work Ruined? 





Rostock (where neutral sources said 
up to 6,000 persons had been killed in 
the raids), the British reached fa: 
afield into Czecho-Slovakia and south- 
ern Germany. Heavy British bombers 
winged to Pilsen and loosed thei 
bombs on the great Skoda munitions 
works. Stuttgart, southwest German 
industrial center, apparently was be- 
ing blitzed as Rostock had been. || 
suffered heavy R. A. F. raids thre: 
nights in succession, a big weight of 
explosives being dropped on Bosch, 
Daimler-Benz and other plants which 
make parts for planes. While doing 
the long-range work, the R. A. F. 
swept occupied France at least fou: 
times a day, hammering docks, power 
plants, factories and airfields. 
Germany’s navy had suffered pun- 
ishing blows, the British Admiralty de- 
clared. The battleships Scharnhors! 
and Gneisenau are laid up for repairs. 
the first being at Kiel and the secon: 
at Gdynia, former Polish port. The 
cruiser Prinz Eugen is at Trondheim. 
The ships were knocked out of action 
by bombs, torpedoes and “probably” 
mines, the Admiralty announce: 


Swedish reports said the British had 
scored a direct hit on the Tirpitz, no 
at Trondheim, while she was at Kicl. 
The British had no comment, 





Southwest Asia: Losses 


Into China. When the Japs too! 
Lashio, rail terminus of the Burma 
Road, they had scored their poin! 
They had reached the highlands; push- 
ing beyond Lashio, they were out o! 
reach of the monsoon, which the 
United Nations hoped would catch the 
Japs in the Burma lowlands and flood 
them to a halt. Leaving scattered Chi- 
nese and British units to their rear, 
Jap vanguards raced up the Burma 
Road and into China, striking 50 miles 
across the Western border of Yunnan 
province. 

Out by Plane. The British had fallen 
back west of Mandalay and were fight- 
ing a grim holding battle, their backs 
to the dense jungles and rearing moun- 
tains between them and the Indian 
frontier. To evacuate Mandalay, seven 
Pan, American planes were diverted 
from the China run. Flying without 
escort on this perilous job, Pan Amer- 
ican pilots evacuated 1,000 persons be- 
fore the Japs closed in on their air- 
field. They also made runs to take out 
British troops who had been fighting 
four months without relief. 

China and India? As Jap planes 
bombed Yungchang on the Burma 
Road well within Yunnan, it appeared 
certain that the Japs would now tr) 
a vast pincers movement on China, 
trying to hit Chungking from the rear. 
Advances in Yunnan would render 
useless the auxiliary supply roads the 
Chinese have been gouging out of the 
mountains with their bare hands. Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek was said 
to be in Yunnan to direct its defense 
in person. U. S. Lieut. Gen. Josep! 
W. Stilwell, whose Fifth and Sixth 
Armies of the Chinese Expeditionar) 
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Force were now far to the rear of the 
Jap advance, was reported safe at a 
new headquarters somewhere in Bur- 
ma, from which he will direct opera- 
tons. 

But as the Japs swing into China, 
they were also moving on India. Per- 
haps they would attack both China 
and India simultaneously. To disrupt 
Jap communications, bombers from 
U. S. Maj. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton’s 
[India command struck again ard again 
at Rangoon. Meantime, the Japs de- 
clared that they had occupied the air- 
port at Akyab, on the Burma coast, 
near the Indian border. 

Non - violence, Non - cooperation. 
Meantime, India’s Congress- Party, 
whose spiritual leader is Mohandas 
Gandhi, made up its mind what it 
would do to aid the defense of India: 
nothing. It pledged itself to non-co- 
operation with any Jap invaders, but 
iso to non-violence. 





= 


Corregidor: Fortress Falls 
For 27 days after the fall of Bataan 
\merican troops on the island fortress 
\f Corregidor in Manila Bay, and on its 
pin-point companion forts, Hughes, 
Drums and Frank, fought through a 
Japanese hell, They were bombarded 
from land, blasted from the air. Three 
nes their guns broke up Jap invasion 
nadas before they could be launch- 
ed. But Corregidor was packed with 
i) Marines, sailors and nurses evac- 
uated from Bataan, besides its garri- 
1 of 3,000. Supplies ran low. De- 
ders got little rest. For four days 
before the final assault last week the 
ss smashed at Corregidor with 13 
ibing attacks a day. 
(Under cover of a tremendous bar- 
se, Jap troops pushed across the 
ee miles of water separating Cor- 
sidor from Bataan and effected a 
ding on the island’s low north 
beach positions. Three hours later 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur announced: 
en. Wainwright has surrendered 
rregidor and other fortified islands 
Manila Harbor.” The surrender 
ie just 44 years less a day after Adm. 
eorge Dewey flashed his famous mes- 
se: “I control the bay completely 
id can take the city (Manila) at 
time, but I have not sufficient men 
hold.” On Corregidor, American 
troops controlled the bay but had not 
iflicient supplies or aid to hold the 
nd. But for one month, fighting 
ne, they kept the Japs from using 
lila Bay as a naval base, 
Of Lieut. Gen. Jonathan M. Wain- 
right, 58-year-old cavalryman who 
nanded both Bataan and then Cor- 
regidor, it was said that, “He was out- 
bered, not out-fought.” The day 
‘ore Corregidor fell, the President 
d units of American and Filipino 
ops on Luzon for their bravery. The 
mander-in-Chief messaged Gen. 
nwright: “You have given the 
id a shining example of patriotic 
litude and self-sacrifice. You and 
devoted followers have become 


the living symbols of our war aims and 
the guarantee of victory.” 


Australia: In the Air 


While men and supplies continued 
to flow to Australia, while U. S. troops 
took up positions in that vast land, 
most of the fighting was being done in 
the air. Here the Japs were Lieut. Gen. 
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Brett and Aide: Japs Were His Meat 


George H. Brett’s meat. At present the 
battles around Australia are mostly 
battles to hold bases, and are being 
conducted by General Brett’s airmen. 
In the air the United Nations here 
have been giving more than they can 
take. Steadily blasting Lae, on New 
Guinea, and Rabaul, on New Britain, 
United Nations’ airmen frequently 
‘aught Jap planes on the ground, or 
bombed shipping. Over a _ four-day 
period, for example, they blasted 13 
Jap planes out of the air and 33 on the 
ground, and damaged nine. 

Will the Japs‘attack Australia? The 
question arose agajn as enemy planes 
scouted the entire Townsville region 
on the northern section of Australia’s 
east coast. Townsville js 670 miles 
from Port Moresby, on New Guinea, 
and behind the protecting Great Bar- 
rier Reef. But if the Japs made a land- 
ing there, they would be on the rail- 
road to Brisbane, 800 miles away. “In- 
creased enemy activity means that he 
has some further plans,” commented 
Gen. Sir Thomas Blamey, chief of 
United Nations’ land forces. Last week 
Brett’s flyers were busy bombing a 
Jap fleet apparently gathering for in- 
vasion. 

On New Guinea the Japs pushed 27 
miles up the Markham Valley from 
Lae, as they did once before. Floods 
then drove them back to the coast. 
This time they withdrew voluntarily. 
A similar advance was made south 
from Salamaua. The Japs were be- 
lieved to be looking for airfields in the 
plateau region. 

Sea Battle? Some Washington offi- 
cials believed that before the Japs try 
to take Australia they will attempt to 
cut our lines of sea communication by 
seizing our stepping stone islands. In 
this event, these officials say, there 
will certainly be heavy naval action. 











SERVICE NOTES 


Requirements Eased: The Marine 
Corps has relaxed its age limits, mak- 
ing 33 the maximum enlistment age. 
Physical requirements have also been 
sased so that a man from 63 to 75 
inches in height is eligible. If he is 
overweight, an applicant will be ac- 
cepted provided he can wear stock- 
size clothing. On the other end of the 
scale, men tipping it at 125 pounds and 
not more than 20 pounds under the 
age and weight standards can enlist. 


. . * 





Addresses: To insure prompt and 
certain delivery of mail to military 
personnel the War Dept. has released 
instructions for proper addressing of 
letters and packages. Mail directed 
outside the continent should show the 
grade and full name of the addressee 
with his Army serial number, if 
known; the company or organization 
to which he belongs; designation of 
regiment or battalion, if any; and the 
Army post office number in care of 
the appropriate postmaster. Do not 
give the location of the overseas sta- 
tion, but include the return address. 

Mail sent within the continental 
limits should show the same informa- 
tion, except that the address of the 
post should be used, preceded by the 
APO when appropriate. Mail intend- 
ed for men on maneuvers in the U. S. 
will be addressed as that going outside 
the continent. Prior to maneuvers the 
Post Office Dept. will designate the 
postmaster in whose care such mail 
should be addressed. 

Army’s Oilman: Who said you can’t 
get rich in the Army? When Corp. 
Roy H. Hoge was called to duty in 
February, after serving two previous 
hitches, he left behind him in Ridge- 
way, Ill, a 210-acre white elephant, 
a farm that was content to rest on 
whatever laurels it might have won in 
times past. But now Corp. Hoge has 
$1,000 for every one of those 210 bar- 
ren acres. And just because an oil 
gusher decided to gush at a spot only 
340 feet from the tired old farm. 

Replacements: Because Uncle Sam’s 
boys are breaking up his household he 
has placed orders for over three mil- 
lion of some types of unbreakable 
cups, glasses, bowls, and plates. One 
mess was breaking glasses at the rate 
of 50 a day until a bouncing glass was 
used. In three weeks there were no 
casualties. These glass wonders re- 
semble the others in appearance but 
laugh at falls on wooden floors. Only 
one out of 20 breaks on concrete floors. 

Petal-Soft: A Marine private return- 
ing from Iceland reports that the 
damp sub-Arctic climate of the Far 
North is so good for the complexion 
that it is becoming embarrassing to 
the men of the Corps stationed there. 
For, after all, how can a “leatherneck” 
live up to his title when he has a“skin 
you love to touch”? 
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FARM | 
That Matter of Parity 


While the farm bloc in Congress is 
opposing the President’s request to 
“correct the formula” of 110 per cent 
of parity for farm prices and accept 
simple parity, the Department of Agri- 
culture points out that many farm 
products have already exceeded parity 
prices. “Parity” is the term given to 
the average farm prices between 1909 
and 1912, when it was considered the 
farmer’s purchasing power was fairly 
equalized with that of other classes 
of workers. 

In mid-April (since which time 
prices have changed but little) the De- 
partment found the following farm 
products exceeding “parity” by the 
percentages given: Rice, 145 per cent; 
cotton, 102; potatoes, 109; Maryland 
tobacco, 126; chickens, 107; hogs, 123; 
beef cattle, 131; Jambs, 122, and wool, 
142, These articles would all have to 
be reduced in price to conform to the 
President’s request. In fact, farm 
prices in general in mid-April were 99 
per cent of parity. 

Secretary Wickard (a big hog raiser) 
promptly announced that he was com- 
pletely in accord with the President’s 
recommendations, and declared that 
farmers had accepted parity as being 
fair in principle. Farmers, he added, 
will be greatly aided by the control of 
prices of the things they must buy; 
they will remember the upward spiral- 
ling of prices after the last war and 
realize they “have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose” by the parity 
program. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics reported that though retail food 
prices are 20 per cent higher than a 
year ago they remained virtually un- 
changed during the first three months 
of this year. Payments to farmers 
were about the same as last year, 
though there has been a moderate in- 
crease in marketing charges. 


Food Sent to Allies 


There is romance in farming these 
days. When the farmer digs a potato 
from the ground; when his daughter 
lifts an egg from a nest; when his wife 
takes a pound of butter from the 
churn, they realize that it is quite pos- 
sible those very articles of food may 
sustain a Chinese aviator fighting over 
Burma, a Russian soldier raiding a 
Nazi outpost, or an English Commando 
bent on liquidating a German force. 

To our allies of the United Nations 
there have been delivered, in the last 
11 months, American farm products 
totaling 4,350,000,000 pounds, with a 
value of $524,500,000. 

The first delivery abroad of food 
under the Lend-Lease program was 
made April 29, 1941. Just a year later 
the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration, buying farm products for 
Lend-Lease and other requirements, 








“passed the billion-dollar mark. Some 





of their purchases went to public aid 
families, free school lunches and to 
the Red Cross. . 

In the list of the food items deliver- 
ed to our allies, totaling more than a 
half-billion, the largest, in point of 
value, consisted of dairy products and 
eggs, worth $169,709,000. Other items, 
in order of cost, were: Meat, fish and 
fowl, $142,022,393; fruits, vegetables 
and nuts, $48,658,000; lard, fats and 
oils, $39,132,785; grain and cereal prod- 
ucts, $24,620,850. 

The progress made in condensing 
food into smaller bulk to save ship- 


Random Statistics 


UR “huntingest” state is Michi- 

gan, where during the year 
ended last June 30 a total of 718,281 
licenses were issued. Pennsylvania 
ran second and New York third... | 
e According to the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, we have in this coun- 
try 1,390 European wild boars, in- 
habiting five states. The beasts 


make a savage and elusive quarry 


for the huntsman . . . @ Pennsyl- 
vania, with 777,300, has the largest 
population of big-game animals in 
the U. S. Michigan ranks second 
with 743,500 . . . @ Sea gulls are 
a driving hazard in certain sections 
of North Carolina... During cold 
weather the birds drop hard clams, 
conehs and other shellfish on the 
highways, to break the shells and 
get at the meat. The broken shells 
endanger auto tires 





ping space is seen by a comparison of 
the February and March shipments. 
In February, 309,000,000 pounds of 
food were sent, with a value-of $52,- 
000,000. In March, the weight of the 
shipments was 285,000,000 pounds, 
while the value was $55,470,000. Lend- 
Lease shipments also included some 
non-foodstuffs, like cotton, tobacco 
and naval stores. 


Farm Briefs 


q@ A record of 595,000 barrels of oil 
a day were moved to the East by rail 
car transport during one week in April. 





@ Experts in household furniture 
predicted a three billion dollar busi- 
ness in that line for 1942—which would 
mean a half-billion dollar increase 
over last year’s total. 


@ The TVA announced that it had 
added 233,300 kilowatts of capacity to 
its generating system, bringing its to- 
tal to 1,291,500 kilowatts. 


q@ The refrigerated warehouse in- 
dustry was called on by the Office of 
Defense Transportation to increase its 
capacity by 11,500,000 cubic feet in or- 
der to take care of war-essential food- 
stuffs. 


q Farmers in a national referen- 
dum voted far in excess of the neces- 
sary two-thirds to accept Federal 
quota control over wheat production. 
About the same time, Uncle Sam tech- 


BUSINESS 





Gennes Having Troubles 


“The grocery industry is now in the 
most critical position in its history.” 
So declared the President of the Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers ({ 
America, Paul S. Willis. The iain 
trouble lies, he explained, in the acute 
shortage of the essential materials {or 
packaging, and in a shortage of food 
machinery. 

The lack of two main items—rubbey 
and tin—is responsible for most of the 
trouble and apprehension. In liquid 
packaging only glass has been found 
as a substitute for tin, and such glass 
containers need rubber closures. An 
average wholesale grocery is said to 
handle upward of 2,500 food and 
grocery items, and they are expected 
to lose from 40 to 45 per cent of their 
volume through want of tin and rub- 
ber. ; 

Naturally, the ingenuity of the trade 
has been enlisted in finding solutions 
for the shortage problems, Many 
groceries have put in new lines to 
make up for losses of the regular can- 
ned goods. They have added work- 
shirts, flower bulbs, razor blades, 
school supplies, cosmetics and house- 
hold appliances. Some are promoting 
dried fruits and vegetables. More than 
25,000 grocery stores are selling quick- 
frozen and dehydrated types of food, 
whereas 10 years ago there were only 
18 stores handling such foods. Pro- 
ducers of frozen foods expect to in- 
crease production by as much as 5) 
per cent over last year. 

In the meantime, almost frantic ef- 
forts are being made to develop su))sti- 
iute containers. One designed for w«t- 
pack products, and promising success, 
is made of pressed paper with a mc'al 
top and bottom. 

The supermarkets, of which there 
are more than 9,000, are getting over 
iheir earlier fear that they would be 
abandoned for the local store as autos 
and tires become scarcer. These big 
stores stock up to 20,000 separate 
items, and feel they could lose many 
and still get along. They have an ai- 
vantage, too, in the public’s need for 
economy buying, which causes <0! 
people to make a special effort to 
reach the stores with the lowest prices. 
Many communities have formed “shop- 
ping clubs” in order to pool their au- 
to facilities to reach the big stores. 

While some grocerymen are glum 
over prospects, many others fee] co!- 
fident of coming through with flying 
colors, People must eat, they say, and 
if they can’t get what they want, will 
take what they can get. Eating halls 
may have to change, but there is plenty 
of food, in one form or another, and 
the groceries will continue to handle 
it. 





nically acquired title to some 200.()'- 
000 bushels of 1941 wheat as pro:duc- 
ers defaulted on their loans, 
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SCIENCE & — 
MEDICINE 


Electric “Cancer Meter” 


An electrical test to detect cancer of 
the stomach in its early stages has 
been devised by Dr. Edmund N. Good- 
man, of Columbia University’s College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. Some 
years ago Dr. Goodman discovered 
that the electrical potential of the nor- 
mal, empty human stomach increased 
after milk had been fed into the stom- 
ach, It also increased, but to a differ- 
ent degree, in an ulcerated stomach 
after milk had been ingested. When 
he tested cancerous stomachs, he dis- 
covered that there was a decrease in 
electrical potential, or else no change. 

The tests are made by inserting one 
small electrode into the stomach and 
attaching another to the arm. The 
change is then recorded-on paper by 
highly sensitive electrical devices. So 
far, reports say, the test has been ac- 
curate in 85 per cent of cases under 
experiment, missing on late cancer 
cases Which are usually beyond hope 
of cure. In the hopes that the test 
nay prove a sure method to discover 
early and curable stomach cancer, the 
National Advisory Cancer Council, a 
consulting body to the Public Health 
Service’s National Cancer Institute, 
has approved a grant of $2,400 for fur- 
ther study of the Goodman test. 


Alcohol for Guns 


Mars is an alcoholic with unlimited 
capacity. It has been estimated that 
600,000 pounds of gunpowder are 
needed daily to keep an army of 
1,200,000 men in the field. Each pound 
of powder requires half a pound, or 
more than half a pint of alcohol. To 
make a 16-inch naval shell takes 140 
gallons of 190-proof (95 per cent pure) 
alcohol. 

Such figures indicate why we are 
being rationed on sugar, from which 
industrial alcohol is made. And why 
efforts are being made to change over 
to producing alcohol from surplus 
grain. And why gin and whiskey man- 
ufacturers are turning from producing 
cocktails for men to cocktails for Mars. 

\t the recent Memphis meeting of 
the American Chemical Society, three 
sets of scientists told of methods of 
speeding up alcohol production. 

Sugar-buster. Alcohol has _ been 
easy to obtain from fermentable su- 
but not from the non-férment- 
able kind which is also produced fronr 
corn, wood or waste liquors. Alcohol 
's obtained when fermentable sugar is 
attacked by yeasts and broken down. 
Dr. Friedrich F. Nord, of Fordham 
lniversity, discovered that if non-fer- 
mentable sugars were attacked not by 
yeasts, but by the enzymes “of certain 
olher organisms,” pyruvic acid could 
be isolated in large quantities. The 
acid is an intermediate step between 
the sugars and alcohol. 














Lars, 


Mold-Bran. Before grain can be 
turned into alcohol its starches must 
first be turned into sugar, which yeast 
can then ferment. Barley malt is the 
agent generally used to turn the starch 
into sugar, a process called saccharifi- 
cation. But, say Drs. L. A. Underdo- 
fler, Lu Cheng Hao and Ellis I. Fulmer, 
of Iowa State College, barley malt is 





Science Facts 


ITANIUM dioxide, used to make 

paint whiter and cover more 
surface, is the whitest substance 
known to man. It is made from 
ilmenite, a mineral blacker than 
coal e To determine the 
“ceiling” over airports, a patch of 
light is focussed on a cloud at night, 
and the height of the cloud easily 
calculated. In the daytime, a ro- 
tating sector disk is placed before 
the light beam. Invisible to the 
human eye, the flashing patch of 
light is readily picked out by an 
“electric eye.” Results are report- 
ed accurate up to 9,000 feet . 
@ Have you been sniffing garlic 
again, bossy? Agriculture Dept. 
says that if a cow merely sniffs 
garlic for 10 minutes, as she might 
do in browsing a garlicky pasture, 
the flavor will show up in her milk 
two minutes later. If she actually 


nibbles the garlic, it will show up 
in her milk in one minute, disap- 
pears only from milk drawn more 
than seven hours later. 





expensive, limited in amount and its 
saccharifying ability varies from crop 
to crop. The lowa scientists experi- 
mented with 27 varieties of molds, 
and struck on three which are grown 
on wheat bran. Called mold-bran, they 
were used to saccharify corn mash. 
These mold-brans gave yields of alco- 
hol from corn of from 93 to 94 per cent 
of the theoretically possible yield, 
while the best yield from barley malt 
was only 85 per cent of theory. The 
mold-brans are cheap, efficient and 
can be prepared in one-fifth of the 
time required for barley malt. 

Five-hour Ferment. H. H. Bilford, 
R. E, Scalf and Paul J. Kolachoy re- 
ported a new rapid fermentation pro- 
cess developed in the Seagram labor- 
atories. To ferment molasses for al- 
cohol usually takes a 50-hour cycle. 
The Louisville scientists reported 
that in laboratory operation they have 
fermented molasses in from five to 10 
hours. 








MOVIE WORLD 


Moontide (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
—The American debut of the Spencer 
Tracy of French films, the Charles 
Boyer of the East side, as he is vari- 
ously called — Jean Gabin. Drowsy- 
eyed woman charmer, he is never- 
theless the strapping kind of matinee 
idol that husbands won’t mind going 
to see. Moontide was made around 
him to show off his potentialities, It is 
Gabin’s picture. He is a West Coast 
dock wanderer who saves waif Ida 
Lupino from a suicide attempt and 
installs her in his bait barge. Love 
makes him a home man and her a 
prettier girl, so they are married. 
Thomas Mitchell plays a treacherous 
pal, and Claude Rains plays a night- 





prowling philosopher. 


Tuttles of Tahiti (RKO)—Charles 
Laughton is the improvident head of 
this happy-go-lucky family so large it 
can supply its football team with subs. 
The boys are expert fishermen, but 
there is never any gas in the boat 
when a school of fish is sighted. So 
they just borrow and laze along in 
their Pacific idyll. When the vanilla 
crop is good and it seems that the ac- 
cumulated debt will be paid Chester 
Tuttle (Jon Hall) comes home from 
the States with a fighting cock. It 
loses its big battle and the Tuttle mon- 
ey. Laughton as Jonas Tuttle makes 
the picture; Jon Hall and Peggy Drake 
make the love. You'll like them all. 

* * * 

King’s Row (Warner Bros.)—Which 
proves in morbid but dramatic se- 
quenees that small town life is not 
necessarily idyllic life. On one side 
are the many good, simple people of 
midwestern King’s Row; on the other 
are the town’s two doctors, studies in 
abnormal psychology. Dr. Gordon 
(Charles Coburn) is a sadist, a snob; 
Dr. Tower (Claude Rains) with an 
insane wife, is obsessed with the fear 
that his daughter will become mentally 
feeble. The force of the drama deriv- 
es from the slow process of mental 
breakdown in the four young people 
whose lives are blighted by contact 
with the mad doctors: the daughters 
driven mad; their lovers frustrated as 
they observe the transformation. Ann 
Sheridan, the girl from the happy but 
wrong side of town, turns in one of the 
year’s best performances. 
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NEBRASKA— 





Improved Farm Methods to Win Battle of Food 


By KARL STEFAN 
U. S. Rep., Third District, Nebraska 


Nebraska people are not complacent. 
Long before Pearl Harbor, Nebraska 
people realized the serious conse- 
quences of another world war and 
fitted themselves into the service of 
the nation to combat the new emer- 
gency after having courageously sur- 
mounted preceding years of depres- 
sion and drought. When our country 
was drawn into the Second World 
War, Nebraska men answered the call 
of the colors and Nebraska was one 
of the leaders, among the states, in 
the nu mber of 
volunteers. 

Nebraska’s con- 
tribution to the 
winning of the 
war, beginning 
with its great -re- 
cord of volunteer 
fighting men, in- 
cludes its deter- 
mination to help 
produce the food 
needed to feed the 
world. The call of 
the Government for more fats and oils, 
pork and beef, was answered immedi- 
ately and the Nebraska farmer is out 
in front in the production of those 
things that will feed the nation. 

Nebraska recently has become out- 
standing in the movement to make 
farm chemurgy a reality. New uses 
for farm products supplementing the 
badly needed strategic material that 
we can no longer import, will be an- 
other Nebraska contribution to the 
winning of the war. Nebraskans hope 
that this farm chemurgy movement 
will also help to win the economic 
war that is bound to follow in the 
post-war period. Nebraska farm prod- 
ucts will be turned into great quanti- 
ties of badly needed industrial alcohol 
and the alcohol will be converted into 
explosives and rubber. 

Nebraska people early realized the 
value of the airplane in war and the 
Nebraska State Legislature appropri- 
ted more liberaliy for airport develop- 
ment than did the legislature of any 
other state. The result is that the 
Nebraska Aeronautics Commission 
stands high in its particular field of 
planning for the future. A Nebraska 
site was selected for one of the two 
Civil Aeronautics Research Projects 
in the whole country. 


Nebraska Firsts— 


% Nebraska fnaugurated the cele- 
bration of Arbor Day, first commemor- 
ated by the State on-April 10, 1872, at 
the suggestion of Governor J. Sterling 
Morton. Trees were planted through- 
out the State. 

% Joseph N. Kane, noted author 
and compiler of “First Facts,” relates 


Nebraska 


Rep. Stefan 








that the first streamlined all-stee] Die- 
sel motor train began its first run out 
of Lincoln, Neb., for Kansas City, Mo., 
on Nov. 11, 1934. This was the C. B. 
& Q.’s “Zephyr.” 


% Nebraska’s first census, taken 
while it was a Territory in 1854, re- 
vealed a population of 2,732. 


* The first American expedition to 
visit this region was that commanded 
by Lewis and Clark—1804-1806. 


o% First white men to visit the 
present territory .of Nebraska were 
Francesco Vasquez Coronado and his 
party of 30 Spanish cavalry in 1541. 
Not long ago a Spanish stirrup was 
found in Franklin County, a stirrup 
which is supposed to have belonged 
to one of Coronado’s men. 


* Fossils of the shovel-tusked mas- 
todon were first found in Nebraska 
in 1927, shortly before the discovery 
of the same kind of remains in the 


\ 





—In a Nutshell — 


Nebraska, variously nicknamed The 
Cornhusker State and The Tree Planter’s 
State, was settled in 1847, became a ter- 
ritory of the U. S. in 1854, and a member 
of the Union in 1867. Its motto: Equality 
Before the Law. ‘The Goldenrod is the 
State Flower, and the Western Meadow- 
lark the State Bird. 

Its area of 77,510 square miles.and cen- 
sus of 1,315,834 rank Nebraska as 15th in 
the nation by size 
and 32nd by popula- 
tion. Nine cities 
have more ‘than 10,- 
000 inhabitants. 
Largest is Omaha, 
with 223,844  resi- 
dents. The capital, 
Lincoln, is second 
largest, with 81,984. 
There are 93 coun- 
ties, with a total assessed property value 
of $2,033,302,000. The State has no debt. 

Nebraska has the only unicameral legis- 
lature. It did away with its old two- 
house legislature by an amendment to its 
constitution passed in 1934. First session 
of the new chamber was held in 1937 and 
cost the State $110,000 as compared with 
$260,000 for the last session of the two 
houses. The legislature has 43 rhembers 
elected for 2-year terms and without po- 
litical designation, instead of the 133 sen- 
ators and representatives which had been 
elected to the former bicameral legisla- 
ture via the party system. William E. 
Johnson and R. M. Howard are the Legis- 
lature’s President and Speaker, respective- 
ly. Governor Dwight P. Griswold is chief 
officer of this State, which is represented 
in the Congress of the U. S. by Senators 
George W. Norris and Hugh A. Butler and 
representatives Oren S. Copeland, Charles 
F. McLaughlin, Karl Stefan, Carl T. Curtis, 
and Harry B. Coffee. 

Nebraska’s chief crops are corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, rye, alfalfa hay, potatoes, 
sugar beets. The State leads in the pro- 
duction of wild hay. There is a thriving 
livestock industry. 


Roll Call of the States 
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Gobi Desert. Fossil beds of this S!:.\. 
are among the world’s greatest; havi). 
revealed some of the most impor': 
finds to date. Paleontologists have }):\ | 
them almost constant attention sii. 
1852. : 

¥% First town in Nebraska was 2); 
its first military stronghold—Fori 
kinson, on the Missouri, 16 miles abv, 
Omaha. Founded in 1819, it has {}. 
state’s first school and first library. 


In A Name— 


Fillmore County, Neb., was org: 
ized in 1871 and named after Mill: 
Fillmore. The town of Geneva, in 1) 
county, was named for the Gene\, 
(Ill.) settlement, and Strange for {). 
man who gave that Village its | 
windmill. 

Clay County, also organized in 187) 
was named for Henry Clay. In |! 
county have been found many rema 
of the prehistoric musk oxen. 

York County, Neb.—there are | 
other York counties in the Unil« 
States, in Maine and Pennsylvani: 
was named after England’s Hous: 
York. Near Bradshaw, in this cou: 
have been discovered fossil remain: 
the giraffe. 

Saline County, organized in 18 
was so named because of the salt 
posits found there. 

Thayer County, organized in 187! 
was named after that pioneer resid: 
Governor Thayer. 


Did You Know That— 


% The territory of which Nebra: 
is part was quite an international {: 
ball in the 18th century. The play \ 
from Spain, to France, to- Spain. 
France, to the United States*wi' 
some interference by England 0: 
couple of the shifts. 


% The State name has this origi”. 
The Indians called the Platte Rive: 
Ne-brath-ka—“ne-brath” being Indi: 
for “flat water” or “shallow wate 
and the “ka” added for euphony. 
1844, the Secretary of War coming 
upon this name in a report from Lieu 
tenant Fremont, suggested that it }« 
given to the territory as a whole. Fu! 
years this land had been called sim!) 
“the Indian Country.” 


% With the passage of the Kans:: 
Nebraska Act in 185.:, founded on 1! 
territorial bill introduced by Step! 
A. Douglas, the Republican Party w:s 
born, 


% After one of the great grassho)- 
per plagues of the 70’s which did : 
much damage to Nebraska crops, ©) 
pioneer of those who relinquish«: 
their claims drove away with this siz” 
painted on the side of his wagon: 
“Eaten out by grasshoppers. Goin¢ 
back East to live with wife’s folks.” 
The Indians were more adapta! 
They prepared a mash of the grass- 
hoppers and banqueted on it. 


% In the ’29 depression Nebrask:s 
$1.40 wheat dropped to 28 cents 4 
bushel and her $1.00 corn to 8 cen's 
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RELIGION 
Bahai Trouble 


When outstanding representatives 
of the Christian and Jewish faiths take 
enough interest in a particular Persian 
sect of near-Mohammedanism to ca- 
ble concern over a current pronounce- 
ment by its head man then it is time 
io take down the encyclopedta for a 
long look back. 

[he religion is called Baha’ism, af- 
ter its great teacher Abdul Baha, who 
lied at Acre May 16, 1892, Essentially 


| Sermonette 


i 











‘ IS interesting and significant 
that the first recorded question 
|; God asked man was a question 
‘bout man’s location. “Adam, 
where art thou?” was the question. 
»nscience-smitten Adam tried to 
ide from God among the trees of 
the garden, but the voice of the 
Eternal penetrated to the deepest, 
larkest recesses and found him. 
| Adam is a universal character, there- 
fore the question is a universal 
| question—Where art thou? Man 
in never escape God. The ostrich 
hides his head in the sand and 
magines he is not seen. Man hides 
me little part of his life and 
thinks he is completely obscured. 
‘Thou God seest me,” said Hagar 
long ago. And that is what every- 
ne must say, wherever they are, 
hatever they do—Thou God seest 
me. God relentlessly pursues us, 
| not to punish us but to redeem us. 
When God overtakes us, as Francis 
lhompson vividly discloses in his 
“Hound of Heaven,” He says to us— 
“Rise, clasp My hand and come.” 
Rev. Bruce S. Wright, D. D. 
First Methodist Church 
Erie, Pennsylvania 








faith is a modefnized and much 
plified version of Babi-ism, found- 
in 1844 by Mirza Ali Mohammed 
Radhik, who assumed the title of 
-ud-Din (Persian for “Gate of the 
Faith’), His followers believed in 
sressive revelation, revered Mo- 
med and the Koran, but denied 
finality. “To be a Baha’i” said 
\bdul Baha, “simply means to love all 
world: to love humanity and try to 
: it; to work for universal peace 
universal brotherhood.” There 
many in America. Last month 
isands attended the National Spir- 
ual Assembly of the Baha’is of the 
ted States and Canada at the Baha’i 
lemple in Wilmette, Tl. 
rhe act which has just created so 
h concern among non-Baha’is was 
nouncement of excommunication 
bY Shoghi Effendi Rabbani, grandson 
f{ Abdul Baha and Guardian of the 
Bahai Cause, upon his cousin and sev- 
‘ral others of the founder’s family. 
Some of the many notables here who 
have protested this act are the Rev. 
Dr. Charles Francis Potter, author of 


The Story of Religion; John J. O’Neill, 
science editor of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune; Dr. Eliot White; Arch- 
bishop William H. Francis, of the Old 
Catholic Church; Dr. Anup Singh; 
Commander R. E. Lambert, U. S. N. R. 
and Dr. Stephen S. Wise, noted rabbi 
and president of the American Jewish 
Congress. Wrote Dr. Wise: “Excom- 
munication is self-condemnation. It 
is about time that excommunication 
as a method of suppression and ex- 
clusion cease to be used.” 





Increase or Decrease? 


Annual church reports frequently 
show an increase in total membership. 
But do these figures mean an actual 
increase? Churchmen have frequently 
debated the point. 

In the current number of The Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology Professor 


Il 


Hornell Hart of Duke University 
records some findings in the realm of 
religious statistics which a churchman 
could scarcely call optimistic. Regard- 
ing church membership, for instance, 
Dr. Hart shows that whereas the 1940 
U. S. total shows an increase over 
that for 1930, the increase in the na- 
tion’s population from 1930 to 1940 was 
correspondingly greater. During this 
decade, therefore, taking the whole of 
the United States into consideration, 
“the churches sustained a loss of 27 
members per 1,000 of population, 
which would mean a deficit of nearly 
three million members in 1940.” 

Only one upswing is noted in the 
sociologist’s findings. This is a “most 
striking increase” in the number of 
magazine articles “in the field of 
Christian ethics”’—that broad area 
which lies just outside the confines of 
organized religion. 


SIMPLE... ECONOMICAL... WHOLESOME 


















MADE ALL AT ONCE— 
BAKED FRESH ON 
SEPARATE DAYS 
® Bake part at a time — 
keep balance of dough in 
refrigerator. Complete 
recipe and method_ sent 
free. Write: Northwest- 
ern Yeast Company, Dept. 
PA-5, 1750 N. Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


ERE'S some of the most exciting and 

timely news you've heard in months! 
A way to save money—not just pennies— 
but real money. It's a way to add sparkling 
mew variety to your meals. And it’s simple 
as A. B. C. 


This enticing array of breads costs just 
36c! Breads to tempt the palate and re- 
store jaded appetites. Breads so delicious 
they give any meal a “‘lift’’. Crunchy bread 
sticks! Delectable honey covered cinna- 
mon buns! Plain bread and raisin bread 
and fluffy pan rolls! And even an “ama- 
teur” can make them with Hi-Speed Maca 
Yeast. Try it! Surprise yourself and thrill 
your family. 

Hi-Speed Maca Yeast eliminates old- 
time fuss and bother from home baking. 
Maca works fast—and it keeps without 
refrigeration! You can keep a handy sup- 


MAC 


ASK 
FOR 


wertised brands, when advertisement was prepared. 


MAcA j Actual cost of all ingredients, using nationally ad- 


‘Granular 
Fast-Acting 


ply on your pantry shelf—bake any time 
you wish! And Maca gives bakings the 
glorious old-fashioned flavor everyone 
loves —adds distinctive deliciousness to 
the rich “substance” so characteristic of 
home-baked breads. 

Adopt this money-saving idea in your 
home. Send for the recipe and method 
offered above. Use it soon. Let Maca Yeast 
lead you to a real baking triumph. Note: 
Recipe offered above used Honey as 
sweetening instead of sugar—a smart 
trick to know in these days of rationing. 


The Fast-Acting, Quick-Rising, Granular Yeast 
IT KEEPS WITHOUT REFRIGERATION 




















































































































































PRESENTING 





James Cash Penney 


ON’T look now, but the man whose 

picture is on this page is-a dis- 
ciple of all those old-fashioned vir- 
tues which were described in our 
grade-school readers. He enjoys say- 
ing such things as: “If you would suc- 
ceed in business, be friendly .. . 
If you would rest, do it at life’s other 
end . . . Every man owes it to his 
family to make the most of himself 

. If you can, hold next Sunday for 
your mother.” His favorite motto is: 


“Think big, and your deeds will grow, 
Think small and you'll fall behind, 
Think that you can, and you will, 

It’s all in the state of mind.” 


Obviously, here is a square peg that 
can’t be very successful finding his fit 
in our modern, streamlined world. Yet 
he is called “The Man With a Thou- 
sand Partners.” And the company he 
founded as a smal] side-street store in 
a Wyoming mining town just 40 years 
ago has grown to over 1,600 stores 
today, in every state of the Union. 
Last year their retail sales totaled 
$377,571,710.99. Can it be, then, that 
ihere is something to be said for the 
old fashioned precepts, after all? A 
review of the man’s life may tell us. 

. He is James Cash Penney, board 
chairman of J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 
one of the world’s largest retail chains. 

He was born 67 years ago this Sep- 
tember in Hannibal, Mo., Mark Twain’s 
home town. But the future retail mag- 
nate was no Tom Sawyer or Huckle- 
berry Finn. In some ways he had it 
tougher than they. His father was 
a Baptist preacher and a farmer. But 
ihe farm was in debt, and for his 
services to the church he received “not 
one penny of remuneration.” More- 
over, because he believed that a min- 
ister should receive some pay and 
some education, and said so, he was 
publicly read out of the church after 
20 vears’ service. 

When young James was eight years 
old his father decreed that henceforth 
he must buy his own clothes. “And 
father was right—dead right,” he says 
today. Yet he admits having been “the 
object of more or less ridicule by 
other children” because of the clothes 
he had to wear. He once confessed, 
“I have always thought that developed 
in me a negative complex, for it was 
a long time before I overcame being 
hackward about meeting people.” 

First he saved up for a pair of shoes, 
inasmuch as that was what he needed 
most. Those bought, however, he in- 
vested his next $2.50 of hard-earned 
cash in a pig. After fattening this, 
he sold it and reinvested in more pigs. 
When he had worked up to a drove of 
12, however, the neighbors complain- 
ed, so he had to quit the hog business 
on a three-cent-a-pound sacrifice mar- 


ket. “For father,” he explains, “in 
addition to being a thoroughly good 
man, was a good neighbor and consid- 
erate of the rights of others.” 

It was father, too, who picked his 
lifetime career for him, immediately 
after high schoo] graduation. The 
preacher simply took his son to the 
leading merchant in Hannibal and said, 
“Mr. Hale, I want you to take my boy, 





Acme 


Penney Built a Career on Principles 


Jim, and teach him the business.” Mr. 
Hale “took” the boy at $2.27 a month. 

Six months later Jim’s father died. 
The day before his death he spoke one 
sentence which fhe son said many 
times afterward “proved a great bene- 
diction, a more priceless heritage than 
any money my father could have left 
me.” It was—“Jim will make it—I 
like the way he has started out.” 

In those days department store sell- 
ing was just so much horse trading. 
There were no set prices on merchan- 
dise, so that one salesman could take 
business away from another in the 
same store by cutting prices on iden- 
tical goods. (This was one of the first 
faults Penney pioneered to set right 
when he began his own retail chain 
not many years later.) And there 
were many other handicaps for the 
young clerk. But at the end of the first 
year he had done so well that he con- 
tracted for an annual wage of $200 for 
the second year, and then $300 for the 
third. 

Then his health broke. Instead of 
pills, the family doctor administered 
Horace Greeley’s famous advice—“Go 
West, young man”—and also told him 
that he must never again work in a 
store, Young Penney went west, but 
he found it impossible to leave off 
store work, for his constitution was 
too frail for manual Jabor. 

So he returned to clerking, but the 
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pay was slight and the prospect of a {\- 
ture almost nil. Besides, he said, “I w.. 
determined some day to be in business 
for myself—if only a peanut stand.” 
In his stores today, there are no clerks. 
strictly speaking. The workers are 
not even called employees, but “asso- 
ciates,” for each has a share in ty 
business and is in some measure. 
therefore, working for himself. 


One of the most revealing highlights 
in Penney’s career occurred with his 
first opportunity to go into busin: 
for himself. With $300—the sum to!.| 
of his Hannibal savings—he bough! « 
butcher shop in Longmont, Colo. 1} 
meat eutter he employed told him, “|{ 
you want to keep the hotel trade, yuu 
will have to buy the chef a bottle of 
whiskey each week.” Penney sa 

“The first week I bought a bottle of 
whiskey for the cook. But after I had 
done so, the most peculiar feeling 
came over me. I asked myself, ‘W: 
he living, what would my father sa, 
Very well I knew the answer. I deter 
mined then and there that as long as 
[ lived, never again would I buy a 
bottle, or a drink of whiskey for an 
man, and I have kept my word. Of 
course, I lost the hotel trade—and that 
meant the loss of my butcher business 
and of the $300 I had saved so painfu! 
ly, penny by penny, but I have alwa 
been thankful. Had I been a succe: 
ful butcher, our J. C. Penney Con 
pany would not have been founded. 
It is my belief that right living pays 
in material values as well as in satis 
faction of conscience.” 

The Penney Company began as the 
Golden Rule Store in Kemmerer, Wyo- 
ming. Penney was manager, and one- 
third partner, with merchants John- 
son and Callahan. Sales were $29,()()( 
the first year, so that the following 
year Johnson and Callahan offered 
him a third interest in another of their 
stores. The chain grew rapidly und: 
Penney management and the Penney- 
fostered principles of fixed price, cash 
sales, no delivery, and an employee- 
partnership method for sharing profits. 

In this it is hard not to point a moral 
observation of our own. It is this— 
that the small town boy made good, 
not by going to the big city, but by 
multiplying the advantages ready to 
hand in the small town. Testifying 
before a special committee of Congress 
in 1940, E. C. Sams, president of J. ©. 
Penney Company, said, significant), : 
“My impression is that most_socially- 
minded people believe in the smal! 
cities and towns and want to check the 
heavy pull toward crowded cities ... 
The chain store has served as a check 
... The national chains have brought 
to these smaller centers the same val- 
ues, the same reliable merchandise. 
and the same prices, the same crisp 
new styles, that were available in 1! 
bigger cities.” 

This, in large measure, has been 
James Cash Penney’s contribution (0 
“the American Way of Life.”  !! 
amounts to a multiplication of 1! 
homely virtues of Hannibal, Mo.—'® 
the business of making a living as we'! 
as in the business of living. 
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America needs executives—now! 


many men have joined the armed forces 
or have gone into other branches of de- 
fense work that there is a grand oppor- 
tunity for you to get an executive job 
today. Perhaps you have been stuck in a 
blind-alley job for years. Now is the time 
for you to prepare yourself for a big-pay- 
ing executive job. Now is the time you 
For this 
big 500 page book with all its helpful busi- 
ness advice may well be your stepping- 
stone to the job you’ve always wanted. 


Your Guidebook to Successful Business Practice 


need the Business Encyclopedia. 


The Business Encyclopedia com- 
bines in one volume all the essen- 
tial factual information needed in 
modern business—PLUS a com- 
plete, condensed, short-cut guide 
to modern business methods. Here 
you find hundreds of time-saving, 
money-making ideas on modern 
selling and advertising methods, 
accounting problems, business let- 
ters, insurance and legal problems 
together with an amazing number 
of tables, charts, and diagrams giv- 
ing such valuable data as world 
time differences, weights and 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS ST.. N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


Send me the De Luxe Fabrikoid edition of the Business 
Encyclopedia. I will pay postman $1.95 plus postal charges 
ipon delivery. If I decide not to keep the Business Ency- 

opedia, I will return it after 5 days and you will refund my 


$1.95 at once. 


If remittance accompanies order, book will 
be sent postage free. Same return privilege. 


Please Print 


Address 


( 


i+ 
at 





cg YOUR STEPPING 


State 
Approval privilege applies enty to Continental United States 


So 


measures, value of foreign mon- 
ies, postal laws, etc. 

The Business Encyclopedia saves 
you time, trouble, work and 
money. It protects you against 
frauds and swindlers. Best of all, 
it’s written in clear, simple lan- 
guage that you can understand. 

You will get nowhere if you 
sit back—depressed, hopeless and 
simply wish for success. The men 
and women who barge ahead in 
life act fast. If you want to get 
ahead you'll act fast and order 
this amazing book—tonight. 


SEND 


$1.95 at once. 


Over 500 Pages 
Size 542 x 8 


A Lifetime of Business Experience 
Is in This ONE Great Book 


(Here is just a small part of its contents) 


ARITHMETIC— 
Commercial, 
Handy Multiplica- 
tion and Division 
Tables 


BANKRUPTCY— 


Assignments, 
Debts, Claims and 
Exemptions 


LETTERS — Sales, 
Collection, Credit, 
Application, Ad- 
justment 


BANKING—Cash- 
iers Checks, In- 
dorsements, Bad 
Checks, Capitali- 
zation 


NO M 


Although this Business Encyclopedia 
$5.00 a copy, you need not pay this price. 
get this fully revised edition for only $1.95—and this need 
not be sent in advance. 

Merely mail coupon and when you receive your copy 
pay postman $1.95 plus postal charges. 
reading this book for 5 days you decide that you do not 
wish to keep it—return it to us and we will refund your 
Send for this storehouse of business in- 
formation—TODAY. 


ACCOUNTING— 
ADVERTISING— 
CONTRACTS— 
CORPORATIONS 
—Holding Com- 
panies, Subsidiary 
Companies 
DISCOUNTS— 
PARTNERSHIPS 
LAW—Common, 
Constitutional 
MONEY—D rafts, 
Promissory Notes, 
Bills of Exchange 


SALESMANSHIP 


ONEY 


originally sold for 
Now you can 





Then, if after 
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Fr EDITORIAL 





“To Hell With Politicking: 
Let’s Win the War” 


Ngee Americans have a way with 
short phrases when they want 
action. “Damn the torpedoes! Full 
speed ahead,” said Farragut at Mobile 
Bay. “To hell with the Kaiser,” cried 
the doughboys in the First World War. 


Those phrases meant action—deter- 
mined action despite all obstacles. 
They meant victory. 

It is time that we expressed our- 
selves in a few short phrases in this 
war. And one of the things we need 
to knock down is politicking. 

We do not say “politics.” Politics is 


the means by which a free people ex-_ 


presses its will. In Britain, where 
political parties have been “frozen” 
for the duration, the people have been 
expressing their political will for fight- 
ing action and more action by electing 
independent candidates every time 
they get a chance. 

We must have politics. We must 
have elections, and vote our convic- 
tions. But we can dispense with poli- 
ticking. 

Politicking has been an American 
tradition, like horse trading or lying 
about your golf score. Right now it’s 
a luxury that we must shuck off, for it 
is binding our muscles against victory. 
The people are tired of it. They want 
action, not political maneuvering. 

When a Congressman makes wild 
and unfounded charges against a war 
agency, or a labor group, or a business 
organization, charges which he visual- 
izes in personal headlines—that’s poli- 
ticking. It impedes the war effort. 
“There must be an end to it. 

When the Administration takes a 
corporation over the jumps for a nor- 
mal business agreement it made four, 
six or ten years ago, and tries to brand 
the stigma of Fascism on it, it is poli- 
ticking. We don’t want men pilloried 
for what they did ten years ago. We 
want action. 

When Administrative bureaus not 
engaged in war effort insist on ex- 
panding under the guise of war activ- 
ity, that is politicking—and the people 
object. 

When officials of a business group 
spend their time looking over the dic- 
tionaries with their press agents, to 
find new adjectives to fling at labor, 
they are politicking with the war. We 
want to win, not to be like the French 
who are now villifying each other 
with reasons why they lost. 
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Marcus in The New York Times 


Black This Out Too 


When labor leaders continue to seek 
special dispensations, and when the 
Administration hesitates to state an 
over-all labor policy, so as to leave 
itself free for jockeying, that’s poli- 
ticking, 

The mass of plain Americans are 
ready to make any sacrifices that are 
demanded. Say the word, and we will 
give up our sugar and our cars. We 
will work where we are told, We will 
pay what we are told. We will fight 
to the last drop of blood. 

But we are tired of politicking with 
the war effort. 


We say what a lot of Americans are 
thinking: “To hell with politicking. 
Let’s win the war!” 


q 
General MacArthur 


VERYBODY is praising Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, naming avenues and flow- 
ers for him, boasting of what he has 
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done and predicting more and more 
glorious deeds by him. His advice is 
asked, his approbation courted by the 
various and sundry, and the politicians 
are figuring on ways of using his popu- 
larity to get themselves and friends 
into office. 

Such attention, such adulation— 
such a merciless spotlight of public- 
ity —is very trying on a man. It 
hampers his style, it interrupts his 
thoughts, it robs him of all privacy; it 
diverts, distracts, embarrasses, handi- 
caps a busy man, and tends to make 
him self-conscious and ill at ease. In 
short, it bothers him. 


And the more vociferous the praise 
in the days of success the greater will 
be the blame for any future failure. 
Impetuous people don’t do things by 
halves. 

Therefore we elect to be conserva- 
tive and not add voice to the deafen- 
ing chorus. But there is one trait of 
the General we approve without re- 
striction. Unlike many of our popu- 
lar public men, he does not “act” be- 
fore a camera. He does not feel call- 
ed on to smile and smirk like a Mickey 
Rooney or a bathing beauty. For that 
we thank him. 


q 
Little Railroads 


HAT could be more picturesque 

than a little railroad — not a 
miniature for play purposes, but a real 
business-like little fellow rendering 
real service? 

The general public is not really 
aware that such roads exist in the 
United States, where long streamlined 
trains pulled by mammoth engines 
whiz by at unprecedented speeds. Yet 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
in applying its rules to the railroads, 
discovered about 40 of them, varying 
in length from two to 26 miles. 


Some represent the only method by 
which the necessities of life are car- 
ried to miners and farmers in remote 
regions. Some own no cars at all— 
they borrow them from other roads. 
Some use obsolete cars, which are not 
permitted in interchange. Some amid 
picturesque scenery are popular with 
excursionists, who will lease the 
whole railroad for a Sunday outing. 

Yet these litle railroads were among 
the first to supply the Transportation 
Office a full report on their less-than- 
carload service. They were generally 
unable to comply with ODT’s order 
prescribing a six-ton minimum weight 
of freight for a car, but they were will- 
ing to go to any lengths to meet de- 
mands—even to running two or three 
times a week instead of daily. The 
ODT promptly made exceptions, so 
they could continue their services. 

Who would not like to be president 
of a five-mile railroad? Or even pas- 
senger agent? 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





World's Largest 


HE “world’s largest office build- 
ing” is the phrase being used to 
describe the War Department building 
under construction in Arlington, Va. 
When finished—by November, it is 
hoped—the three-story structure will 
provide more office space than the 102 
stories of the Empire State Building. 
And a record will have been set in the 
completion of a three-years’ project in 
little more than a year. Already Ord- 
nance Dept. personnel have moved 
nto the first section, and by June 1 
the second section will be ready for 
ccupancy, providing a combined 
1,200,000 square feet of office space in 
ddition to storage space. Work on all 
sections is progressing simultaneously 
and the project is about 50 per cent 
complete. 
The pentagonal building, construct- 
cd in five pentagonal sections around 
n inner court, is set on 42,000 piles 
nd will provide 3,000,000 square feet 
f offices for 20,000 to 25,000 workers. 
ach outer face is 921-feet of buff In- 
ana limestone, while the innermost 
aces are 360 feet long, with a distance 
f 386 feet from the inner court to the 
r face of the outer ring. Light will 
be admitted through 6,000 windows 
ith a heating unit placed under each. 
\ir conditioning units are planned 
Iso, 
In the basement of the super-struc- 
ture, cab and bus stands will be erect- 
1; in the concourses leading to these 
vill be found the 
arber shop, drugstore and cafeteria. 
rhe last will seat 5,000 at a time, not 
icluding those to be taken care of in 
hree special dining rooms for officers, 
essengers, and cafeteria employees. 
In addition, there will be two lunch 
counters on each floor. Total cost of 
the project is expected to -pass 
~31,000,000. 
—__—-2>- 


T-Men 


E are all familiar with the thrill- 
ing stories of G-men exploits. 
But have you given a thought to the 
T-men? They are the little publicized 
Treasury enforcement agents who have 
been bringing Axis and Japanese busi- 
ness and financial houses to time since 
Dec. 7. Their co-ordinator is Elmer 
Lincoln Irey, chief of the Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, 

The Treasury Enforcement Agencies 
nelude narcotics, customs, secret 
service, intelligence, foreign funds 
ontrol and alcohol tax units. Each 
as its own fleld of duties, but all act 
ooperatively, as in their quick mobil- 
zation against espionage and sabotage 
after the Pearl Harbor attack. When 
he task of guarding, patrolling and in- 
estigating alien businesses and areas 

omed too large for the foreign funds 
ontrol unit, others were recruited to 
clp. In a few days some 1,100 men had 





usual newsstand, 


the situation so well in hand that it 
could then be turned over to trained 
and competent civilian guards. 

Agents of the various units now 
back at their regular duties have found 
their work increased many-fold by the 
war. They are constantly faced with 
the task of foreseeing enemy moves, 
and outwitting them in cunning. Vigil- 
ance is their watchword and efficiency 
is their virtue, for training in court 
and investigation procedure and in 
criminal law is continuous through- 
out the T-man’s service. 





Speaks for Nevada 

Nevada’s war effort is pointed to 
victory; new discoveries of metals vi- 
tal to the production of armament are 
being made in its hills and mountains. 
Senator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, has 
pointed out that what Nevada gave to 
the Union in precious metals between 
1861-65 in the Civil War, she now 
stands ready to give in strategic and 
critical war-essential meals. Through- 
out the length and 
breadth of the 
state daily are be- 
ing discovered 
properties con- 
taining aluminum, 
antimony, chrom- 
ium, manganese, 
mica, nickel, 
quartz, quicksil- 
ver, tin, tungsten, 
fluorspar, vana- 
dium, copper, iron, 
lead, zinc, magne- 
sium, molybdenum, and other neces- 
sary materials, These mines are be- 
ing opened to the Government and are 
being utilized directly in the manufac- 
ture of planes, ships, tanks and guns. 

Nevada’s Boulder Dam on the Col- 
orado River is daily furnishing power 
vital to Pacific Coast bomber con- 
struction, mining production, manu- 
facture of countless implements of 
war, and a thousand other purposes 
directly related to the war effort. Ne- 
vada’s Boulder Dam, with its vast re- 
servoir of power, has truly become the 


Senator McCarran 


“Gibraltar” of the Great American 
Desert. 

Nevada’s nlimited expanse of 
sparsely populated areas has been 


converted into bomber bases, aircraft 
gunnery schools, bombing ranges, pi- 
lot training schools, naval training 
bases, and Army camps, thus to af- 
ford our armed forces the best possible 
training under all conditions. Its 
large tracts of unreclaimed waste 
lands are ideally suited for this pur- 
pose, and they are being utilized to the 
fullest extent. 

“In all Nevada’s 110,000 square miles 
there is not a single voice of discord,” 
said Senator McCarran. “Our people 
and our resources are in this conflict, 
and they are united toward the ulti- 
mate victory that will be ours.” 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $i 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
Boe | should without using powder. 

ly applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 a to = 
for generous supply, brush and directions. 
CO., Dept. 14-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. oat: 


Men, Women Over 40. 
Don't Be Weak; Old 


Feel Peppy, New, Years Younger 

Take Ostrex Contains general tonics, stimulants, 
often needed after 40—by bodies lacki iron, calcium 
phosphate and Vitamin B, A 173-Year-old doctor 
writes: “It did so much for patients, I took it myself. 
Results were fine.’ Special introductory size Ostrex 
Tonic Tablets costs only 35c. Start feeling peppier and 
years younger, this very day. For sale at all good 
drug stores everywhere. 


TAKE A T/P 


| learned 
my lesson 
the HARD 
way/ 


Don't t give up! Send sotey for 
your REE copy of “Facts 
About Prostate Disease."’ I, 
too, suffered with pains in 
lower back, hips and legs! for- 
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etfulness, low vitality, sleep- a] 

essness, night-rising,. and a 

few other symptoms common te 

to this ailment. Fill out the 

coupon TODAY S 

COUPON a 

Milford Sanitarium 

Box 

Milford, Kansas My 

Qeatietion: Please send me your ‘, 
EE “Book of Facts.’ | 

se Ob coSeccccascecescooccece peee 

AD cocccee esesccceccoccocccccosess 

Address = ..... PPTTTTTTITiTTT rt ii 

City and Btate cesesssssss ecccecece 
SANITRRIUM 
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= How can a person 
whose time and cash 
both are limited, 
keep informed ? 
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NEIGHBOR HELPS NEIGHBOR 


AVE you any simple, tested method of economizing for war, of saving on 

necessities, of substituting, or making things last longer? Then help your 
neighbors in the PATHFINDER family by submitting your methods for publication 
in this new “Neighbor Helps Neighbor” department. 





JAR RINGS: If you wish to save jar 
rubbers from dents and jars and lids 
from nicks, snap the cap wire and 
pull the lip of the ring with a pair 
of kitchen pincers. Mrs. Margaret Pot- 
ter, Milan, N. H., who submitted that 
bit of advice, also writes that empty 
jars should be perfectly dry before 
they are put on the shelves or in boxes 
for storing. Mold will grow in a jar 
capped with moisture inside. Mrs. 
Potter claims that she hasn’t had a 
single spoilage since she began this 
practice, 

BOOTS: One helpful Neighbor sends 
instructions for summer care of boots 
and galoshes so that they will be 
ready for next winter’s snows. “They 
should be stuffed with paper, each 
boot wrapped separately, then placed 
in a bag, box or drawer. The idea is 
to keep rubber surfaces from touch- 
ing as summer’s heat will vulcanize 
the rubber.” ; 

SUGAR: Mr. Walter Culbertson, Mc- 
Clure, Ohio, wonders why someone 
hasn’t written to the Department be- 
fore about using soda in fruits to save 
sugar. “A little is a big help. The 
amount to be used depends upon how 
tart the fruit is.” 

SAVE FOOD AND LABOR: Do you 
peel or scrape carrots before cooking 
them? Mrs. E. L, Carson, Chicago, 
[ll., has another more efficient method 
of preparing carrots. She cuts off the 
tops and tips and washes them. Then 
she covers the carrots with water, 
adds salt and butter (or substitute) and 
cooks them slowly until soft. The 
outer skin scrapes off easily, saving 
both carrot and time. 

CLEANING KITCHENWARE: The 
Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Dept. of Agriculture is a good neigh- 
bor to every woman who carries that 
all-inclusive title of “homemaker.” 
The Bureau fears that some day some 
one is going to be short a pot or a pen 
and not be able to replace it. So that 
it won’t be you the experts have 
drawn up some “dos” and “don'ts.” 

Tin: If you try to keep tin shiny you 
won’t have a shine or the tin. The thin 
coating comes off and leaves the metal 
open to rust. 

Stainless Steel: Remove spots with 
steel wool or gritless cleaning powder, 

Aluminum: To prevent pitting and 
discoloration, food should not be left 
in aluminum ware any longer than is 
necessary. Clean by boiling a weak 
acid solution in the-utensil. 

Copper: Dangerous to use if not 
kept perfectly clean. Rub spots with 
hot vinegar and salt, lemon rind and 





salt, tomato juice, rhubarb juice or hot 
sour milk. Treat brass in the same 
manner 

Chromium Plate: This is a soft 
metal. Simply wipe it with a damp 
cloth. 

Iron: Wash in hot suds or hot wa- 
ter and soda; dry thoroughly. Remove 
rust with scouring powder or steel 
wool. For storing, coat it with salt- 
less oil or fat. 

Bronze: Clean with weak soapsuds, 
hot vinegar or hot buttermilk. Rinse 
and dry well. 

RHUBARB SEASON: It is simple to 
have rhubarb from your own stalks 
until the frosts come, advises Mrs. H. S. 
Wiley, Portland, Oregon. Just pick 
the plants closely and give each one a 
half-bucket of water each day week 
after week. ° 

For canning Mrs. Wiley suggests us- 
ing tender stalks. They should be 
washed and cut into half or three- 
fourth-inch pieces and packed in steri- 
lized jars with sterilized lids and good 
rings; clear cold water should be add- 
ed gradually, to eliminate air bubbles. 
When the cans are opened for use the 
rhubarb should be heated slowly so 
the pieces will remain whole. After 
it is hot (not boiling) add about an 
eighth teaspoon of soda to a quart. 








~ GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID > 





NEW ZEALAND 

Location—1,200 miles east of Aus- 
tralia, 

Area—103,722 sq. mi. 

Population—1,640,901. 

Capital—Wellington (Pop. 162,800). 

Government—Dominion status with 
executive and legislative authority 
exercised in name of Crown by a 
Governor-General and a General As- 
sembly. Legislative Council has 37 
members (1940) appointed for seven 
years; 80 members of the House of 
Representatives are elected for three 
years; 14 in Cabinet. 

Governor-General—fiis_ Excellency 
Marshal of R. A. F. Sir Cyril Newall. 

Prime Minister—Right Hon. Peter 
Fraser. 

Education—Free and compulsory 
between seven and 14, 

Religion—Freedom to all; no State 
aid given. 

Products—Wheat, oats, barley, live- 
stock, butter, cheese, poultry, wool, 
gold, silver, coal, lumber. 

Diplomatic Representatives—W alter 
Nash, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to U. S.; Patrick 
J. Hurley, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. 
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Soda does not change the taste but 
cuts the amount of sugar required by 
half. “Rhubarb canned in this manner 
can be used in any way.” 


SCRAP AGAINST AXIS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


William Welch, of the Midwest Rub- 
ber Reclaiming Co., declared that 350.- 
000 tons could be collected annually, 
but that millions of motorists are cling- 
ing to their old worn-out tires, so that 
scrap rubber collection has “bogged 
down.” He advocates requisitioning. 
The Bureau of Salvage asks us to col- 
lect these items: 


Tires, solid, also bike, baby carriage, 
play-wagon, lawn mower, wheel-bar- 
row, rubber tires and tube. All cut up 
parts of auto tires, including beads 
and buffings, old patches, boots and 
reliners. Rubber soles, heels, over- 
shoes, boots, and shoes. Drug sun- 
dries, hot water bottles, rubber gloves, 
etc. Rubberized clothing, bathing caps, 
shoes and rubber raincoats—rubber 
shower cutains, kitchen sink mats, 
rubber bath mats—garters, girdles, 
etc. Miscellaneous items — matting, 
hose, jar rings, fly swatters, rubber 
stamps and pads, plumbers’ suction 
cups and hundreds of other articles 
containing rubber. Industrial scrap 
rubber. 

Naturally there are some things not 
valuable for salvage in war produc- 
tion, and the public needs information 
on what not to offer. Besides the 
metal items already mentioned, the 
Bureau’s “Don’t Save” list includes ex- 
celsior, silk stockings, peach kernels 
(they collected them for gas masks in 
the last war), and old felt hats. Fur- 
ther information can be had from the 
local committees or junk dealer. 

Just a word, in closing, about the 
junk dealer. He has been assailed, es- 
pecially in Congress, for taking an 
“undue toll”; of getting stuff practi- 
cally free from Boy Scouts and others 
and selling it for a high price. But the 
Bureau defends the busy scrap dealer 
and makes a special plea for him. I! 
says: “Don’t get mad at the junk deal- 
er. He is the only agent in the country, 
who is organized to collect, sort, grade, 
process, pack and ship according to 
Government specifications, and _ in 
keeping with Government prices.” 
Dealers’ profits are limited by price 
ceilings and excess-profits taxes, In 
fact, many have quit because the) 
could make more by working in war 
plants. This program of saving—o! 
using less scarce material, using i! 
longer, and then turning it in as sal- 
vage—may have much to do with our 
success in the war. Speaking of meta! 
salvage only, William L. Batt, Director 
of Materials, WPB, had this to say: 

“If some modern alchemist could 
discover a way to increase by one- 
third our existing supplies of steel. 
copper, aluminum, tin, lead, and other 
vital war materials—and do it over- 
night—his discovery would be hailed 
throughout the world as the greates! 
of the age .. . We have that formula. 
All we need to do is to apply it... I! 
is the dull, prosaic task of gathering 
scrap.” 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


Here’s a problem that is a real brain 
teaser in that it requires a lot of 
thought but is simple to solve once 
the logic of the problem has been 
grasped. 

A ship is twice as old as its boiler 
was when the ship was as old as its 
boiler is now. When the boiler is 
as old as the ship is now their com- 
bined ages will be 60 years. What are 
their present ages? Check your an- 
swer through all stages of the prob- 
lem to make sure it is correct. An- 
swer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s: A grocer 
sells oranges two inches and three 
inches in diameter, selling the smaller 
ones at five cents and the larger at 10 
cents. Assuming similar quality and 
proportionate waste, which are the 
cheaper? At 10 cents for the larger 
ones, for what should he sell the 
smaller? 


The volumes of two spheres are to 
each other as the cubes of the cor- 
esponding diameters. The cubes of 
2 and 3 are 8 and 27. The larger 
oranges are thus as many times bigger 
as 8 goes into 27, or 3 *% times. Since 
3% small ones would cost 16% cents, 
the larger ones at 10 cents are cheap- 
er, The comparative value of the 
smaller ones is found by dividing 10 
cents by 3%. This gives 2 26/27, or 
almost 3 cents, which should be the 
selling price of the smaller ones. 

SNe 


Smiles 


First Tramp—“I wish I had a mil- 
ion dollars. I’d buy me a yacht, and 
stock it up with liquor, and just go 
floating around the world.” 

Second—“And would you take me 

ith you?” 

First—“Naw. If you’re too lazy to 
vish for yourself, you can stay at 
home.” 


“Pessimism never pays.” 

“Oh, 1 don’t know. Look at all the 
money dentists make by looking down 
in the mouth.” 


“So your name is O’Shea. Are you 
related to Patrick O’Shea?” 

“Very distantly. I was my mother’s 
first child, and Pat was the seventh.” 

Closeman—“Let me give you a piece 
of advice.” 

Jinx—“*What’s wrong with it?” 

Horne—“I see by the papers that 
Morgenthau wants 10 per cent of your 
income.” 

Henpeck—“If he can get it, he’s a 
better man than I am.” 


Dan—Well, at least I’m doing my 
est to get ahead. 

Dot (without sympathy)—The first 
step is to realize that you need one. 








Teacher—“How was iron ore first 
discovered?” 
Jimmy—“! believe they smelt it.” 


The big truck driver was tough; so 
the boss, business cut by priorities, de- 
cided to fire him by mail. The next 
day the driver didn’t show up, but a 
week later he was back. “Didn’t you 
get my letter?” asked the boss, 

“I did.” 

“Well, did you read it?” 

“Sure. First I read it inside, then I 
read it outside. Inside it said I was 
fired. Outside it said, ‘Return in five 
days to Ace Trucking Co.” 

Jensen—“You can’t judge a thing by 
what it costs.” 

Johnson —“That’s true. My false 
teeth were very expensive, while the 
real ones I got free.” 


Hypochondriac — “Doctor, I think 
my wife is slowly poisoning me.” 

Doctor—“Either you're crazy, or she 
has the patience of Job.” 





HIS big book shows you in almost 1000 illustrations and easy-to- 


understand text exactly how every 


George W. Barnwell, Prof. of Production 
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CONSTIPATION 
And Colon Troubles—FREE BOOK 


If afflicted with Colon and Rectal troubles, 
or Stomach conditions, write today for large 
122-page FREE BOOK. McCleary Clinie, 
H2982 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo, 





RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that 
gouge your flesh—press heavily on hips and 
spine—enlarge opening—fail to hora rupture? 
You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps or cut- 
ting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds 
at real opening—follows every body move- 
ment with instant increased support in case 
of strain. Cannot slip whether at work or 
lay. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in 
yath. Send for amazing FREE book, “Advice 
To Ruptured,” and details of liberal truthful 
60-day trial offer. Also endorsements from 
grateful users in your neighborhood, Write: 


Cluthe Sons, Dept.12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


Centrally tocated in midtown 
New York. Near Radio City, 
theatres, fine shops. Large com- 


fortable and attractive 
ROOM AND BATH from $275 
AAA Hotel. Garage ad- 
oins our 111 West 66th per day. 


. entrance. Folder. 
118 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 


~ WANTED 


Thousands of Machinists 


All out arms production 
will win this war. Guns, 
planes and more planes 
and guns, that’s the bat- 
tle cry now. To make 
guns is just as patriotic as 
firing them, to make 
planes just as heroic as 
to fly them. 


THIS NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
MACHINE SHOP PRACTICE 


helps you get started for a big pay iob! 


ONLY 


Practice, Stevens Institute 


machine shop operation is 
performed. A reading course for beginners and a reference book 98 
for machinists, metal workers, draftsmen.” mechanics, Edited by 
—~ 


of Technology, assisted by a score of practical experts. 


576 Pages Cover Every Problem That 
Confronts Even the Expert Machinist 


Complete chapters devoted to every type of 
Bench work; types of metal used by machin- 


ists; Turret and Automatic Lathes; Screw- 
Cutting; Taper Turning, Knurling;: Milling 
and Grinding.* Also Jigs and Fixtures; Punch 


Heat- Treating of metals; Welding and 
Drop-Forging; Foundry Work; 
CGCauging and Testing. Special chapter on 
Reading Machine Blue Prints. Dozens of 
short-cut mathematical tables. Uncle Sam 
needs machinists! 4,000,000 additional train- 
ed craftsmen wanted by defense industries 
this year. Help your country and boost 
your earnings. Start to learn now. An 
amazing bargain for only $1.98. Order your 
copy at once, 


Press; 
Soldering; 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
lease send me a copy of the Enecycle- 
pedia of Machine Shop Practice. I will pay 
postman $1.98, plus a few cents postage, on 
delivery. If I am not fully satisfied with this 
book, I may return it within 5 days and you 
will refund my mone} 


Name 
Address 


City..... oe , State 


C] Check here if you wish us to pay the 
postage and enclose $1.96 with this or- 
der. Same guarantee of money back if not 
satisfied applies. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Two New Items 


Peanuts in the past have been some- 
thing to munch at a ball game or an 
item in a fudge recipe. Soybeans, we 
knew, had innumerable uses, but 
somehow most housewives did not 
discover even a few of them. So most 
American homemakers are going to be 
introduced almost for the first time 
this year to two very common And 
very important foods—the lowly pea- 
nut and soybean. Both are being 
grown in the United States, and may 
in time become common food items, 
replacing vegetable oils shipped from 
abroad. Consider, for instance, their 
uses as oil in cooking. 

Peanut oil may be used as a short- 
ening. It is one of the richest, most 
digestible vegetable oils known. Fer 
deep fat frying it is excellent because 
it will not smoke or scorch except 
under extremely high heat. Food such 
as potato chips, oysters, doughnuts, 
etc., cooks thoroughly and browns 
well in peanut oil. 

Soybean oil has two common kit- 
chen uses. It is a very good lard sub- 
stitute if it is used up rapidly. Soy- 
bean oil has a tendency to take on a 





9753—Cool as a breeze in summer—is this dainty 
print dress with its tiny waist and full skirt. Sizes 
14 to 20 and 32 to Po, Size 16, 3°4 yards 39 inch fabric. 


9041—Unusually flattering to matronly figures is 
this summer mode with high skirt panels. Sizes 


34 to 46. Size 36, 354 yards 35 inch fabric. 


strong flavor if it is allowed to stand 
for a long period of time. Soybean oil 
is also useful to housewives who make 
their own kitchen soap. 


Of Course it’s Goo 


Let us talk a few words about let- 
tuce. Do you leave yours on the salad 
plate? Don’t! Etiquette approves of 
your eating it, and certainly nutrition- 
ists do. If you will permit a paradox, 
green lettuce is a gold mine—of caro- 
tene (body changes it into vitamin A), 
vitamin B1, riboflavin, vitamin C, iron 
and calcium. The greener the lettuce 
the more gold it contains. And lettuce 
is especially plentiful at this time of 
year. The spring crop alone is ex- 
pected to produce half as much again 
as in average years. While it is grown 
commercially in only a few states the 
supply is soon transported and spread 
throughout the country. 

In any of the four main varieties of 
lettuce—“Iceberg,” Butterhead, Ro- 
maine or leaf — fresh, crisp, tender 
leaves are essential qualities. Avoid 
heads whose leaves are brown-edged: 
tip burn may be scattered through the 
head. When leaves are dead and dis- 





New Styles for the Smart Home Sewer 













39 inch fabric. 


4051—-Your new sportsfrock buttons down the back 
and uses ric-rac at belt and front-yoke. Sizes 12 to 
20 and 30 to 40. Size 16, 35% yards 35 inch fabric. 


544—This smart frock spells simplicity! Note its 
slenderizing effect. Sizes 34 to 50. Size 36, 3%4 yards 





Price of each pattern including the two Dept. of 
Agriculture patterns on opposite page is i5c in 
coins (plus ic to cover cost of mailing). The Sum- 
er Fashion Book is 10c. Address the PATHFIND- 
R Pattern Dept., 243 W. i7th St., New Work. 


“PATHFINDER 


colored much of the food value is lost, 
as well as bulk, 

Before storing lettuce in a covere:| 
vegetable pan, wash and drain it. It is 
advisable not to cut a head until it is 
to be used. Exposed portions not 
only become unattractively brown, 
but facilitate the escape of Mr. Vita- 
min C. 

To prepare head lettuce for salad, 
cut. out the core with a sharp knife, 
run water in where the core was re- 
moved and slip off whole and unbrok- 
en leaves. But to realize the full good 
of lettuce, you should eat it in larger 
portions, cooked if you like. Here are 
two favorite cooked lettuce recipes. 


* . * 


Wilted. Lettuce 


Crisp several slices of bacon. Into 
a heavy skillet put one-fourth cup hot 
bacon fat, and a small onion, chopped. 
Cook onion until it turns yellow. Add 
one-half cup vinegar, heat and add 
two quarts shredded lettuce. Cover 
and cook until lettuce is wilted. Sea- 
son and add bits of crisp bacon. Serve 
hot or cooled as a salad. 


s 


Braised bite 


Cut two heads of lettuce lengthwise 
into quarters, leaving a little of the 
center stem on each quarter to hold 
the leaves together, Put the lettuce 





538—A dirndl for the younger set! Trim it with 
smart banding. Sizes 11 to 17. Size 13, 444 yards 35 
inch fabric; banding 1 yard contrast. 


#959—Are you busy in defense work? Make yourse! 
this sturdy coverall. Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. Size 
16, 47% yards 35 inch fabric. 
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into a skillet with four tablespoons of 
hot fat. Cover and cook for about 30 
minutes. If necessary, turn the lettuce 
carefully during the cocking, Season 
and serve on a hot platter. 
REE! oe o> LOR 


Insecticides 


Now is the time of year when you 
begin to rummage around for the old 
fly spray and finally send Junior out 
io Jones’ Hardware for a new one and 
some insecticide. But rather than tell 
Junior to bring a quart of “anything 
that kills flies,” tell him what to look 
for on the bottle label. The National 
Bureau of Standards, with the approv- 
al and acceptance of the National As- 
sociation of Insecticide and Disinfec- 
tant Manufacturers, Inc., has promul- 
gated a Commercial Standard for 








Come Rain or Shine 


HE Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of Home 
Economics designed these sturdy, practical work 
clothes. The coverette at left (Pattern No. 9025) is one- 
piece seersucker -with sarplice closing and back ties. 
Good for gardening, housecleaning, washdays or milking. 
The legs can be buttoned at the ankles for garden work. 
Fullness at the knees and the shallow back yoke makes 
for comfort. The “Protect-all” cloak and hood outfit at 
the right (Pattern No, 4043) is of shower-proof cotton. 
rhe whole garment slips over the head, with no front 
or back openings to let in rain or cold. It is cut smoothly 


cleaning fluids; will not contaminate 
closed packages of food; will not cor- 
rode metals; and will not have any ob- 
jectionable odor. 





Disguised Potatoes 


Try putting potatoes into the next 
pancake batter you mix up. They give 
new zest to the increasingly popular 
flapjack. 

Ingredients: Three eggs, separated; 
one tablespoon sugar; one teaspoon 
salt; three cups milk; two and one- 
half cups sifted flour; one tablespoon 
melted shortening; three cups grated 
new potatoes. 

Directions: Beat egg yolks, add salt, 
sugar and milk. Beat well while grad- 
ually adding flour and shortening al- 
ternatively. Stir in the grated potatoes 
and fold in the 
three egg whites 
stiffly beaten. 
Have griddle 
greased and hot, 
and bake batter 
at once, covering 
each cake with 
finely chopped 
onions, if desired. 
Serve hot. Yield 
24 cakes. 





Casserole 


women 
would rather 
Friday didn’t 
came around so 
often because 
they never seem 
to be able to find 
enough different 
ways of prepar- 
ing fish dishes. 
This little cas- 
serole of scallop- 
ed salmon with 
asparagus wil] 
solve the prob- 
lem for one 
week at least. 
Ingredients: 
Two cups green 
asparagus; two 
and one-half cups 
salmon; one-half 


Some 


teaspoon salt; 
two cups thick 
white sauce; 


three tablespoons 
buttered crumbs. 


Directions: 


but with plenty of room to wear a sweater underneath, Cut drained as- 


and to leave working freedom for the arms. Both gar- 


ments have roomy pockets. 





usehold Insecticide (Liquid Spray 
pe). By buying an insecticide which 
bears a label certifying that the pred- 
t conforms to the adopted standard, 
nior will be making a real invest- 
ent. That label means that the in- 
ticide, when used always as direct- 
ed, is harmless to man and warm- 
looded household animals; will not 
tain fabrics, wall paper or other fur- 
shings that are not stained by dry 


paragus into one- 
inch pieces. 
(Save liquid for 
white sauce.) 
Combine sauce with flaked, seasoned 
salmon; add asparagus. Pour into 
greased baking dish and cover with 
crumbs. Bake at 350 degrees F. for 
about 20 minutes. 


Household Hints 


@ To wash rayons use mild, luke- 
warm suds, squeezing them through 
the material. Don’t rub or wring the 
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garment. Iron it slightly damp on the 
wrong side. 


@ Copper bottoms of stainless steel 
kitchenware heat faster than other 
metals. Use less heat to cook. Remem- 
ber, burned food is wasted food. 


q@ In preparing oven meals, it is a 
good plan to choose food that cooks 
in approximately the same length of 
time and about the same temperature. 


gG A few drops of ammonia in the 
dish water will clean greasy dishes 
and roasting pans quickly. 


gG Low temperature is the secret of 
tender eggs. Too-high temperature or 
extended cooking time toughens the 
protein in the egg. 


— Needle Designs——— 





Spare Time Ideas 


256—Crochet patriotic jewelry in colorful gimp! 
There’s a V-ornament, two necklaces and a bracelet. 
Number contains full details. 

72098—You'll be as proud as the peacock of this 
panel when you embroider it in rich colors. Num 
ber contains full details. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each (plus one 
cent to cover cost of mailing). Complete instruc- 


tions are included in each pattern. Address all 
orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





U. S. AT WAR 


Eight dogs trained by Dogs for De- 
fense, Inc., began sentry duty at Fort 
Hancock, N. J. It is believed to be 
the first real “dogface” unit of the 
Army... @ Lt. Comdr. Corydon M. 
Wassell, cited by the President for 
bravery in Java, received the Navy 
Cross in Australia ...® Launchings: 
Two destroyers, Pringle and Stanley, 
at Charleston, S. C., its second dual 
launching in five months. The PC-672 
and the PC-554, sub chasers, at Hunt- 
ington, L. I., and Brooklyn, N, Y. Un- 
precedented in naval history was the 
Kearny, N. J., quadruple launching, in 
50 minutes, of the tin cans Fletcher, 
Radford, Quick and Mervine. Blasts 
from the whistles of two of them sym- 
‘bolized that they were 90 per cent 
ready for the bluejackets ...@ Ap- 
‘plications for transfer to U. S. forces 
were made by 1,800 Americans serv- 
ing with the R. C. A. F. and by 375 in 
the Canadian army ... @ Swedish 
liners Gripsholm and Drottningholm 
are being used in the exchange of hun- 
dreds of American and Axis diplomats 
...® Navy commissioned 574 reserve 
ensigns at Annapolis Naval Academy 
and sent them on immediate active 
duty ...¢@ The Navy announces that 
our naval forces have sunk seven Jap 
warships and supply ships—including 
a cruiser and two destroyers—in an 
action off the Solomon Islands, north- 
east of Australia. Gen. MacArthur’s 
Australian headquarters report that 


_ “A great naval and air action is now 


taking place in the southwest Pacific.” 
A Jap invasion fleet is apparently en- 
gaged. 


- « . 


NATIONAL 


Devastating forest fires raging four 
‘days in a sixty square mile section of 
Rhode Island, were believed by State 
‘Police to have been set. Numerous 
smaller woodland fires were reported 
in the East as the result of a prolonged 
dry spell... @ Columbia U. trustees 
announced Pulitzer awards in all 
fields except the drama, where it was 
deemed there was no work of suffi- 
cient excellence to merit the prize. 
Ellen Glasgow, Margaret Leech, Wm. 
Rose Benet, Forrest Wilson, Louis 
Stark, Larry Allen and Geoffrey Par- 
sons were among the winners... @ 
On tip-off by a Texas hotel manager, 
FBI took into custody young Nazi fly- 
er Lt. Hans Peter Krug, who had es- 
caped from a Canadian concentration 
camp and roamed 3,000 miles over the 
U. S. without being detected. Ameri- 
cans are “utterly stupid and gullible,” 
he said... @ Martial law will not in- 
terfere with Hawaiian elections this 
fall assured Lt. Gen. Delos C. Emmons, 
_commander of the Hawaiian Dept. and 
Military Governor... ® A crew of 
‘three and 14 passengers died in the 
burning ruins of a United transport 


sleeper which crashed in the Utah 
mountains ... @ Treasury lists war 
gifts totaling $65,151 in April ($614,670 
since last June), while the White 
House received $200,000 in the same 
month, The largest donation sent to 
the White House was $75,000 

® Of 2,548 aliens arrested as possibly 
dangerous and given hearings, 1,302 
were ordered interned, 875 were par- 
oled and 371 were released outright; 
5,784 cases have not yet been heard 


a | UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


GASOLINE RATION CARD 
N? 5853196 -A 


TWE ACCEPTAMCE AND USE OF THIS CARD CONSTITUTE an 
THE HOLDER WH OBSERVE THE RULES AND REGULATIONS va 
GASOLINE RATIONING AS ISSUED BY THE OFFICE OF 

















1 inSTRUCTIONS ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS CARD 
OnE OWE ONE OnE OME ONE ONE 
oat oat ont UnIT wnt oT | wT 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1. This is your gasoline ration card fer the vehicle or boat 

hereon. This card must last at least through 

June 30, 1942, in the rationed area. This card must be 

presented to your dealer for cancelation of one or more units 
each time you purchase gasoline. 


2. This card can be used only for gasoline delivered into 
the fuel tank of the vehicle described hereon; or, if & boat, 
fer gancline to be used therein. 


3. The value of the unit may be'changed from time to time 
on aanouncement by the Office of Price Administration. 


4. Your local rationing beard alone can make adjustments 
or iesue a diferent card. 


© © eorenemeer fereties Orrees | 1eer—O-a08088 Acme 


We'll Be Using These Soon 


..- ® Red Cross announced shipment 
overseas of 598,000 hand-knitted arti- 
cles ... @ Gas ration cards will be 
making their appearance in the East 
soon. Weekly ration for “non-essen- 
tial” civilians will probably be from 
two to six gallons... ® National Aero- 
nautical Assoc. approved plans of 
Robt. Hinckley, Asst. Sec’y. of Com- 
merce for Air, to recruit boys and 
girls 12-18 for a Junior Air Reserve 

. « © Budget Bureau has under 
serious consideration proposal to sus- 
pend trade bars between U. S. and 
Canada in order to speed flow of war 
goods ... ®@ Deferred registrants 
with dependents will be classed as 
Ill-A or II-B according to whether 
they are engaged in war essential 
activities. Those not so engaged 
will be called first when Class III 
men are reached. 


FOREIG 

As a “subtle” warning against riots 
on the anniversary of Holland’s in- 
vasion by the Nazis, 72 Netherlanders 
were executed before the event for of- 
fenses against the invaders ...@ Maj. 
Hermogenes Prado, M. D., was ap- 
pointed by Nicaragua’s President So- 
moza as that country’s representative 


on the Committee for the Emergenc, 
Defense of America which was forme:| 
after the Rio conference ...® Tur- 
key’s bread ration of 300 grams ha, 
been halved until such time as the 
grain situation improves .. .@ Three 
civilians were executed in Iraq fo: 
complicity in the Iraq revolt... 
In France 50 more civilians were sho' 
by German authorities in “reprisa!” 
killings, while another German muni- 
tions train was derailed south of Cher- 
bourg ... ®@ Britain’s Ministry o! 
Economic Warfare reveals that Ger- 
many and occupied countries face 4 
harvest shortage which cannot be 
made up... ® In London polo’s Maj. 
Tommy Hitchcock was appointed as- 
sistant military attache for air. . 

® Following a lingering illness, tower- 
ing Thorvald Stauning, 68-year-ol: 
Prime Minister of Denmark, died ;| 
Copenhagen. Finance Minister Or!, 
Buhl will succeed him. Stauning was 
Prime Minister during German occu- 
pation in the First World War... ® 
Lady Sarah (Sally) Consuelo Spence: 

Churchill, daughter of the Duke o 
Marlborough and cousin of Winsto: 
Churchill, suffered a broken bone in 
her right hand as a mechanic in a 
British factory. 


. . 


PEOPLE 


Dispatch from Gen. MacArthur’s 
headquarters told of the death of Me!- 
ville Jacoby, war correspondent fo: 
Time and Life, in the same freak plan 
crash that took the life of Brig. Gen 
Harold H. George, 49, chief aide to 
MacArthur ... @ Returning from 4 
full day of social service activities, 
Mrs. Edna H. Thomas, 61, wife of Sen. 
Elbert D. Thomas (D.), Utah, died sud 
denly at her home... @ Although his 
three-year sentence for income tax 
evasion was suspended when he testi- 
fied against labor leaders Browne ani! 
Bioff, Joseph M. Schenk, former boar«| 
chairman of 20th Century-Fox, has 
started to serve a year and a day sen- 
tence on a perjury charge... @ Brazi! 
ian Ambassador Carlos Martins wil! 
receive honorary degrees from bot) 
Rutgers and Syracuse U....® Mrs. 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, who 
died on April 18, left $2,500,000 to the 
Whitney Art Museum which she 
founded. She directed the rest of her 
fortune be used for charitable and ec- 
ucational purposes ... @ Author Ed- 
gar Rice Burroughs, 66, “Tarzan’s” 
creator, lost his second wife whe 
Florence Burroughs, 36, initiated di 
vorce proceedings ...@ Victor (Pret, 
Boy) Mature, filmite, is now a guest o! 
the Army ... @ Social Security advo 
cator for 20 odd years, Abraham Ep 
stein succumbed to pneumonia in his 
50th year ... ©@ Biggest story price 
on record, $300,000, was pulled dow! 
by John Steinbeck for movie rights on 
his novel Moon Is Down. Paid b\ 
20th Century ... @Now in his 54th 
year, Irving Berlin is encamped a! 
Camp Upton—producing a sequel to 
his Yip, Yip Yaphank of 1917... @ I! 
was disclosed that Wesley Winans 
Stout, former Saturday Evening Pos! 
editor, now is with Reader’s Digest. 
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READERS WRITE 


Brain Teasers 
1 wish to commend you for giving space 
» give solutions to the Brain Teasers. It 
will make them more valuable and in- 
cresting to know how you arrive at the 





answer. 


E. W. Roush 
Lindsey, Ohio 


Camera Handshakes 
In Readers Write for April 25, Mr. Al- 
rd says something we long thought 
eeded to be said, in connection with 
iotographic grins. How often do we 
e photographs in newspapers and maga- 
nes showing two persons shaking hands. 
One of the two is looking at the camera 
stead of at the person whose hand he 
shaking. Now if there is any act in 
r daily lives which shows rudeness and 
ck of sincerity, it is shaking hands with 
person while we are looking in another 
rection. 
A. B. ZuTavern 
South Pasadena, Calif. 





Our Printing Paper OK 
Have only had your paper a few months 
d have been so pleased with its con- 
nsed, instructive reading, but unlike 
elen Pope I think the paper is all right. 
e have a periodical coming to our home 
which the paper is lovely and that is 
I can say for it. Hard to please every- 
e, isn’t it? I too am sick of the pic- 
res with silly grins or the mouth open, 
ut don’t blame the Editors for that. 1 
joy the state write-ups so much. 
Minnie Falconer 

cottville, Mich. 

can’t agree with Helen Pope about the 
per in PATHFINDER. It is good enough, 
less given to the baby to play with. 
ease do not improve it by raising the 
ice, for quite a few people would have 
discontinue it. Altho I am 93 I do 
t wish to give up PATHFINDER. It is 
e best of my periodicals. 


Mrs. L. L. Oakes 


Baine, Idaho 


Please don’t “improve the quality of 
ur paper,” and please don’t “double the 
ice.” I like the paper you have always 
ed: it is as much a part of PATH- 
INDER personality as your name. It’s 
ways a relief to finger your homey pages, 
{ter handling those slippery magazines 
ith the one-syllable names (I refer, of 
uurse, to the paper they use). 
Beatrice E. Brand 
anger, Calif. 
First Soda 
Under “Pennsylvania,” page 13, PATH- 
INDER, May 2, concerning the first ice 
eam sodas being made in Philadelphia 
1874: My wife’s father, John Schroe- 
er, Claimed he was first at his confec- 
mary in Albany, N. Y., in 1870, 
O. E. Mann 


Leavenworth, Kan. 


Deadweight Tonnage 

The first paragraph of “Ships for Vic- 

” page 3 of your May 2 issue shocks 
e, for last week I told one of my 
iends that I had found PATHFINDER 
‘urate and reliable. I still think so, 
t watch out or I may have to change my 
nd. Let’s see, we are building 2,300 
1s 700 ships in *42 and °43, and their 


sregate deadweight tonnage will easily | 





“exceed a! quarter-billion.” That is 250,- 
600,000 tons, an average of 83,333 dead- 
weight tons per ship. But the 1,500 
Liberty ships are of 10,500 deadweight 
tons each, which leaves 800 ships and a 
total of more than 234,000,000 deadweight 
tons. They will be whoppers. 
David R. Piper 

Elgin, Ill. 

[Our figures went awry. The total should have 
read 25,000,000 instead of a quarter billion.—Ed.] 





U. S. S. Kendrick 
It was a pleasant surprise to receive 
your sample copy of PATHFINDER for 
the week of April 18. It was like seeing 
an old friend, for your records will show 


Bible Verse 


ITHHOLD not. good from them 
to whom it is due, when it is 





in the power of thy hand to do it. 


Proverbs, 4:27 


that I have read it for a good many years. 
Herewith my check for a year’s subscrip- 
tion, 

A double surprise was found on page 
2i—the picture of the U. S. S. Kendrick 
being launched at the (West Coast) yard 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. For your 
further information, the cables hanging 
from the crane boom in the center fore- 
ground were at that moment swinging 
into place the first section of keel for yet 
another destroyer. Bethlehem Steel is 
pushing its building program as rapidly 
as consistent with the workmanship re- 
quired on this type of destroyer. The 
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picture incidentally was taken by one 
John Pogany, a fellow engineer and act- 
ing photographer on the day of the 
launching. 

Frederick A. W. Stiefler 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Don’t Give Up the Ship 

It is said that during the first seven 
months of the Civil War the Unionist 
Army failed to achieve one single victory. 
But victory, eventually, was won by the 
Unionists after a long and bitter struggle. 
Who cannot remember what hardships 
Washington and his men underwent at 
Valley Forge? Let’s all have more faith 
in God and do our duty in this emer- 
geney; in the end I feel sure we will be 
victorious. Remember; “And ye _ shall 
know the Truth, and the Truth shall make 
you free.” 

William J. Brown 

mart Fag Pa. 


WEATHER FORECASTER 





This’ Swiss” weather house. made im the 
U.S.A. PREDICTS the WEATHER 
IN ADVANCE. Guaranteed to 
hk work. When the witch comes out 
watch for bad weather, girl and boy ip 
dicate nice weather. Acts with amazing 
accuracy, has thermometer on front 
Weather House is 7 in. high and 6 im 
wide. Shipped complete ready to use 
SEND NO MONEY 3" £73," 

man $1.29 plus 
postage on our positive assurance 
of satisfaction or your money back 


(We pay Postage if remittance comes with 
order ) Don't watt —Write today to 


WEATHER MAN. benanbsnte TEE Madnoe Comage 


_HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Oaiematiy. eerie ater” Widens 


headband. 
ear unnoticed Feather'ight Used by thous ance Se me today 
for free information and names of happy users vieinity 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO.., 10 East 43rd St., Dept. 3) N, ¥.C. 













HERE IS THE MOST SENSATIONAL CANDID CAMERA 
OFFER EVER MADE TO PATHFINDER READERS! 


Times 


Camera is 2'% — 
Shown! | 


As Large As 





New 1942 Model Nationally Advertised 


PHOTO-MASTER CANDID CAMERA 


For Only $1 % 


TAKES 16 SHARP, CLEAR PICTURES 


[F You 
ACT NOW! 


ndoorsOr0ut-lnActionor Stills” 





PATHFINDER Readers! Get this famous Photo Master Candid- 
Style Camera, complete with a FREE carrying case, for the un- 


Here Are The Features That Make This The be2rd-of price of $1.00 only. Make no mistake about it. This 


Greatest Camera “Buy” In All America! 


@ New Genuine Precision @ Streamlined Styling. anecial 


tively-$5.00 Appearance-Performance-All for Only $1.00! 


50 mm. Rollex Lens, Pol- 
ag Ground Inside @ Takes 16 Sietures At A 


is the ONLY $1.00 camera and carrying case of this high quality 
now being offered anywhere. However, the supply is LI 
You must_ACT AT ONCE if you want to take advantage of this 


MITED, 
offer. 


and 0 Cost of About ic Apiece. | is the greatest Candid Camera offer ever made! This is 


-Level View Finder. 


pd a toy or a cheap imitation, Master is 


vel 
Takes jctures Indoors or * Genuine Plastic Modern- an tn” outatand —— and streamlined modern Candid Camera, man- 


Out. ime exposure or !Sti¢ Case. oo 
Snap. 


. @ Guarantee of Satisfac- §5. 33.00. 


@ Extremely Fast Lens. tion or Money Back! 


ECONOMICAL—THIS CAMERA TAKES 16 PICTUR 
ON ANY LOW-PRICED STANDARD FILM 


FREE OFFER! 


This beautiful sporteman 
simulated leather car- 
rying case with a long 
shoulder strap is given 
you FREE if you send 
your order A ONCE! 
Act NOW. while this 
liberal introductory of- 
fer lasts, 















SEND NO MONEY! 


, * of the largest camera manufacturers in the 
hh cooks, acts, and percerms like cameras costing up to 
You must actually SEE it to realize its amazing value. 


Test It On Our “No-Risk” Money Back Guarantee 


You don’t have to send one penny to get this sensational camera 


carrying case on our no-risk money-back guarantee. 


free 
gue J All out and mail the coupon. On arrival pay postman only 


lus small C.0.D. charges. If you're not amazed and 


sitivety etigmies with the Photo Master Camera, just return 
camera an 

question. YOU CAN'T LOSE. So hurry! 
coupon todayi 


ee case and we'll refund try $1.00 without 
lip and mail the 


THE CAMERA MAN, Dept. P-2 
] i39 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. | 
re 0 on ee ap carrying case. I'll pay postman ! 
TODAY! PNeme WW... ee ee 4 
i pS ge eee ee EE ae ees ed : 
(RR a anl S E, . State. 
LOOK! AMAZING MONEY- I Take advantage of this big film buy! os mzie 
e SAVING FILM OFFER! rolls of film (80 s tures) for ony $1. 


THE CAMERA MAN, Dept. 2, 139 N. CLARK $1. 
CHICAGO | 


Please send 3 tolls of films C.O.D. for $1.00 on 
Enclosed $1.00, send 5 rolls of films all aoe charges. 
prepaid. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work M3 
&@ profitable business at home through the mails 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers : 


Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
19 words. Each initial and group of fy 
as well as each part of the name and . 
will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D.C. | 












ARTICLE THAT SAVES 


BO-KO—ENOUGH TO MAKE 4 GALLONS—and 
kill over 100—Sprouts or Trees, $2.50. Bo-Ko, 


Jonestow 
AUTOGRAPHS WANTED ¥ 
CHECKS AND NOTES OF CELEBRITIES, also Me- 
chanical Banks. Lederer, Box 11, Woodside, Long 


BABY CHICKS 


100 CHICKS $2.75, 200 $5.00. Empire Hatchery, 
Seward, N. Y. 
KS 


BARGAIN OFFER! NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 

of Wau, Educator’’ 10 volume set Encyclopedia. 
1940 Edition. Cloth bound. 57 college subjects. Illus- 
trated. Indispensible to Grammar, High School and 
College students. Everyone can get a University Edu- 
cation. Repossessed sets. Excellent condition. $5.95 deliv- 


ered. Bernard Galkin, 8023, 19 Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FOREIGN TRANSLATIONS ri 
ALL FOREIGN TRANSLATIONS prompt, discreet, 


reasonable. Feiks, 1182 aos New York. 
INSTRUCTION. OR ND 


A DETERMINED YOU this Opportunity will 

make a fast and accurate Gregg Shorthand writer. 
Gregg Shorthand will be an Interest, an Asset and an 
Opportunity for You, You can master it. You cannot 
fail with our method, which ew you—no matter 
where you live—the voice and t ability of an ex- 
perienced Certified Teacher as effectively as though 
you attended his Classes at College. Write for par- 
ticulars. You may easily earn this interesting and 
valuable Course of Instruction if you desjre. National 
Shorthand Institute, P. O. Box 241, m Franklin 


Station, Washington, D. C. 

i Rl Rhee Si 

RECTAL DISORDERS and Urinary Bladder Disorders 
and Treatment for the same are described in our 

new booklet just off the press. Write for it today. 

No Obligation. Devine Bros. Clinic, 916 Oak Street, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 


NASAL AILMENTS; send name and address for free 
booklet on Bullock’s discovery. National Laborator- 


les, Benj. Pranklin Station, Washington, D. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS _ 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 
Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. The Newell Company, 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. > eee 
CAR SLUGGISH? PUMP OIL? Before spending a 
lot of money try Repower Motor Tune Up Compound, 
$2. Send one dollar now, $1 after trial. 423 W. 23rd, 
Los Angeles. 
FRESH CALIFORNIA DATES, 5 Ibs. delivered to 
your home. Mail $2.00. California Date Gardens, 
Box 2095, Hollywood, California. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


FASCINATING NEW WAY TO EARN MONEY At 

Home. Learn radio writing. Radio requires millions 
of words daily. Writing experience unnecessary. Your 
ideas may mean your fortune. Carldon Radio Writ- 


ing Institute, Box 1148. Hollywood, Calif. 
NEW BOOKS 


THE MYSTERY AND POWER OF LOVE revealing 

the coming New Era and method of manifestation 
based on Jesus Christ Teachings. $1.15 postpaid. 
E. Dorothea Willby, Ms.D., D.D., Box 102, Seattle, 
Washington. 























4a OLD GOLD WANTED si 
GUARANTEED HIGHEST PRICES—Pen and Pencil 

Set Free. Mail any jewelry, teeth, watches, rings, 
eyeglasses, diamonds. Reliable company. Free in- 
formation. Consolidated, Box 810, Dept. W-1, Chi- 


a 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure “‘P 








“Patent 
Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN and 


. HARVEY JACOBSON, 237-E, Adams Building, Wash- 


ington, D. C. es s 
INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 
book, ‘Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.” 
No obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys; 1026 Barrister Building, 
Washington. D.C 
Se SS 
HANDWRITING PSYCHOLOGY, 50c coin. Postpaid. 
Psychological Research, Box 438, Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 30c. 16 Ex- 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. 


Mohart Film Service, est Salem. Wisc. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGS, POEMS WANTED for radio distribution. 

Publication on Royalty basis. Free information. 
Words & Music, Ltd., 595 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood. 
“FES ___ STATIONERY % ores. 4 
100 WHITE PANELED INFORMALS With Envelopes 

$1.25 Postpaid. Your name in raised lettering. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 303 Centre Street, Newton, 
Mass. 


ee 


STOP TIRE THEFTS. Install set of “Security Tire 
Locks."’ Give make and model of car. Postpaid for 




















only $2.00. Money back guarantee. Security Lock Co., 


217 No. Snelling, St. Paul, Minn. 
ah PRT ARATE 

LOOK! Mellow Golden Smoking or rich ri chew- 
ing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, $1.00. 
Riverside Ranch, Hazel, Kentucky. 

















PATHFINDER 


RHYME & REASON 





LESSED are they who have the gift of 
making friends, for it is one of God’s 
best gifts. It involves many things, but 
above all, the power of going out of one’s 
self, and appreciating whatever is noble 
and loving in another. 
—THOMAS HUGHES 


* * 


Freedom is the one purpose, wisely aim- 
ed at, or unwisely, of all man’s struggles, 
toilings and suffering, in this earth. 

—CARLYLE 
7 7 a 

For, lo! the wintér is past, the rain is 

over and gone; the flowers appear on the 


Word Origins 


Inflation—The President likes to 
pronounce this one “high cost of 
living,” but the dictionaries say in- 
flay-shun. It comes from Latin in- 
flatio, derived from inflare, to in- 
flate (in, in plus flare, to blow). It 
is a sharp and sudden increase in 
the quantity of money and credit 
far out of proportion to the amount 
of exchange business. There are 
various causes of such an increase, 
among them an unexpected addition 
to the supply of precious metals; 
advanced business activity by ex- 
pansion of credit through the banks, 
or issues of paper money without 
adequate metallic reserve. Accord- 
ing to the law of the quantity 
theory of money, inflation produces 
a rise in price levels. 


earth; the time of the singing birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land, 

—SONG OF SOLOMON 2:11, 12 


And mayby, whilse you’re wundern who 

You've fool-like lent your umbrell’ to, 

And want it—out'll pop the sun, 

And you'll be glad you hain’t got none! 
—J AMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Our whole social life is in essence but 
a long, slow striving for the victory of 
justice over force. 


—JOHN GALSWORTHY 


- : * 


The soul has this proof of its divinity: 
that divine things delight it. 
-SENECA 
Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt, wi’ the sun; 


I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 
—ROBERT BURNS 


He was one of a lean body and visage, 
as if his eager soul, biting for anger at 
the clog of his body, desired to fret a 
passage through it. 


—THOMAS FULLER 


* . * 


Beware so long as you live, of judging 
people by appearances. 
—LA FONTAINE 


* * 7 


Nothing is beautiful from every point 
of view. 


—HORACE 


The book which you are reading aloud 
is mine, Fidentinus; but, while you read 
it so badly, it begins to be yours. 

—MARTIAL 


7 * * 


Better trust all and be deceived, 

And weep that trust, and that deceiving, 

Than doubt one heart, that if believed, 

Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 
—FANNY KEMBLE 


* * * 


A man is not a wall, whose stones are 
crushed upon the road; or a pipe, whose 
fragments are thrown away at a street 
corner. The fragments of an intellect 
are always good. 

—GEORGE SAND 


* * 


O jealousy! thou magnifier of troubles. 
—SCHILLER 


. . * 


Knowledge is of two kinds. We know 
a subject ourselves, or we know where we 
can find information upon it. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


o - . 


A picket frozen on duty— 
A mother starved for her brood— 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameles:, 
The straight, hard pathway plod,— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 

—WM. HERBERT CARRUTH 


* * = 


A swift movement which was like a 
chained up resolution set free at last. 
—GEORGE ELIO!1 


Teach Self Typing 








HOME TYPING LESSON 


jj aaae kickk s998 





Exercises for “Touch” System 


“Typists wanted, fast, experienced . . . Typ's's 
wanted, accurate, fast . . . Touch typists wanted 

Yes, there are typing jobs—IF you know the qu'c* 
accurate touch system. Bosses aren't hiring slow-2 
molasses, one-finger typists! 

Prepare for a job with the aid of our 32-page typ! 
booklet. Teaches touch typing with charts, exercise 
speed drills. Gives rules for typing English; busine 
social and official letters. 











Send 15c (plus one cent to cover cost of mailing) 
for this copy of ‘‘Teach Yourself Touch Typewrit 
ing.”’ to PATHFINDER Home Service, 635 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


No. 118—‘‘Good Table Manners.”” 


No. 195—‘“Getting a Job With the U. S. Gov- 
ernment.”’ 
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Between You and Me 


—and the Gatepost 


Keep your weather eye peeled for doings from Alaska. 
The country that naval strategists frowned upon be- 
cause of its inhospitable weather is due to become a 
more important scene of action in the defense of America 
than the inland outposts farther south, 

Navy people tell me that the development of Hawaii 
as a naval base might well have been favored in the past 
because it was so much nicer a place in which to live. 
The fogs of the Aleutians, where the moist air of the 
Japanese current meets the cold blasts from the Arctic, 
kept the Navy’s defense plans in a more propitious climate. 
3ut when radio beams were invented, and the aviator 
was furnished a man-made homing pigeon’s instinct, 
naval bases could be built wherever they were needed 
—hence, watch Alaska. as an arena where the grand 
decision affecting the Pacific strategy will undoubtedly 
be made. 


 M * 


All the sound wisdom that emanates from Washington 
doesn’t by any means come from the halls of Congress. 
4 friend called our attention to this little piece by the 
Rev. Edgar DeWitt Jones, uttered in Washington a few 
years ago: 


Get religion like a Methodist. 
Experience it like a Baptist. 

Be ‘sure of it like a Disciple. 

Stick to it like a Lutheran. 

Conciliate it like a Congregationalist. 
Be proud of it like an Episcopalian. 
Simplify it like a Quaker. 

Glorify it like a Jew. J 
Pay for it like a Presbyterian. 
Practise it like a Christian Scientist. 
Work at it like the Salvation Army. 
Propagate it like a Roman Catholic. 
Enjoy it like a Negro. 


xk * 


A wide career in metal mining that has led to the far 
orners of the world, today finds Enoch Perkins, a Sand- 
point, Idaho, native, right in the middle of the seething 
South Pacific war effort. | knew him first in Juneau, 
\laska, when “covering” a session of the Alaskan terri- 
torial legislature for a group of Alaskan newspapers. He 
vas gold mining then, with the old Alaska Gold Company, 
venture that succeeded in extracting a profit from ore 
hat contained about a dellar’s worth of gold to the ton. 
Losing track of him for many years, we found him next 
the Turkish pavilion at the New York World’s Fair, now 
1 expert on chrome ore which his company mined in the 
ountains of Turkey. 

Last week we saw him again in New York, this time in 
xecutive charge of a nickel property in New Caledonia. 
ack of shipping seems to be the chief difficulty, what with 
he Japanese southward thrust from the East Indies driv- 
ig a menacing wedge into the commerce lanes of the 
South Seas. The Allied nations need the nickel, which is 
ie of the chief resources of this French possession, now 
eized and administered by the Free French forces. 

New Caledonia is about the size of the state of New 
ersey, with a-population of some 50,000, a little more than 
alf of them natives. I asked my friend Perkins about the 
annibals. Sure enough, there were cannibals there, and 
ol so many years ago either, In fact, the French took 
‘ver the island in 1864 to put a stop to cannibalism. The 
‘land was discovered by Captain James Cook in the year 


1774. The natives use slings with rocks more than they do 
the bow and arrow. In many sections of the country are 
remnants of terraces, so familiar in other parts of the 
world where heavy rainfall washes away the soil vital to 
agriculture, 


Sie x 


It is really inspiring for us to find occasionally—quite 
often, in fact—that some of our immigrant families appear 
to appreciate their Americanism, and What it stands for, 
more than we who have known no other allegiance. 

There, for example, is Nicholas Manthos, known, gen- 
erally as “Nick the Greek,” here in Washington. A white- 
haired man around 60 years of age, he cheerfully shines 
shoes and works as a hospital kitchen helper to make a 
living, happy over the fact that four of his sons are serv- 
ing in the armed forces of his adopted country. 

“All my boys enlisted; they didn’t wait for the draft,” 
says Nick, proudly. And he attributes it to the way he 
brought them up. “I taught my children what was right,” 
he says; “that they are Americans, and that they should 
love America.” It was evidently good and effective teach- 
ing. And his example teaches the rest of us that we, too 
often, perhaps, take such things for granted. We might 
get better results if all of us actively inculcated patriotism, 
as Nick did. 


xk kk * 


The story of the widow’s mite is a perfect illustration 
of human generosity. A modern version of that story was 
put in the Congressional Record by Hon, John J. Spark- 
man, of Alabama, It is in the form of a letter written by a 
poor farm woman with “20 acres of land and a small mule,” 
in answer to the Farm Security Administration’s request 
that all its clients set aside an acre for a soldier. Here is 
one paragraph, in the original spelling: 


I Pleg my Self to do in 42 if the Lord Gives me 
health and pervides a way for me to get the ocupoments 
to can with and his will for me to rase the food, I will 
can double the amount in 42 that 1 can 41 if I can get 
the hogs and wair to make a hog paster IF will rase 2 
hogs for the boy in service and 1 for myself. I have 
Pear] Harbor Rote down in my hart. 


And when the lady promised to double her canning this 
vear she really meant something, for a list of what she 
canned last year added up to more than 2,000 quarts, in- 
cluding “butter bens,” “Peches Pickly,” “soup mixtury” 
and “Benevolence.” 


ee ee 


Go back into the literature of the ages and you will find 
advice appropriate to our own present-day problems. For 
instance, here are some excerpts of a speech delivered 
by Sultan Mohammed II about his enemies, back in 1450 
or thereabouts, when he was planning to storm Constanti- 
nople and bring about the downfall of Constantine, the last 
of the Byzantine emperors! 

“They fight constantly among themselves, because 
everyone desires to be a king or a prince, or the first among 
ihem. One says to another: ‘Brother, help thou me today 
against this Prince, and tomorrow I will help thee against 
that one.’ Fear them not. There is no concord amongst 
them. Everyone takes care of himself only; no one thinks 
of the common interest ... When they lose a battle they 
always say: ‘We were not well prepared’ or ‘this or that 
iraitor has betrayed us’ or ‘We were too few in numbers 
and the Turks weré far more numerous’ or ‘The Turks 
came upon us without previous declaration of war, by 
misleading representations of treachery.’ ” 

How strangely familiar all this seems today! 
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YOUR NAME IN 
F ee & Ec FULL IMPRINT- 
ED IN GOLD 


.arvane FREE FOR PROMPT 
ACTION 


Push the Button! Presto 
it’s filled, ready to go? 


YOUR PEN 
PEKSONAL- 
IZED 


THIS IS 
YOUR LAST 
CHANCE TO 
GET THIS 
AMAZING 
OFFER ...IT 
CANNOT BE 
REPEATED. 
THIS BRAND NEW ACT TODAY 


1942 MODEL ? AND AVOID 


is Sent to You y DISAP.- 
Practically on 4) POINTMENT. 


Approval! 


We want you to test this amazing brand 
new fountain pen yourself. We want you 
to inspect it, fill it, write with it for ten 
days. We want you to compare it with 
any other pen at any price. You are the 
judge . . . you alone decide. If you don’t 
agree you’ve made a real discovery, if 
you don’t say to yourself “How in the 
world can they do it?” . . . If your friends 
don’t guess you paid as much as ten 
times the price you actually paid... 
simply return the pen and get 

your money back for the asking. 


THE PEN MAN, 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, tll. 





| WHILE. THEY LAST “*cr me" 
Most Amazing Introductory Offers 
Ever Made to Pathfinder Readers 


YOU MUST ACT NOW! - THIS SENSATIONAL MONEY-SAVING, 
EXTRA-VALUE OFFER WILL NOT BE REPEATED! 


The nationally-known PENMAN recently introduced a brand new fountain 
pen. It’s the popular-shaped model, backed by a guarantee of life service and 
has most of the features formerly found only on high-priced pens. Because 0! 
the national emergency, the supply of rubber and steel for essential parts 0! 
this wonderful pen is limited and the stock of pens on hand must be closed 
out. So, through special arrangements, this nationally-advertised fountain pe: 
is priced amazingly low to our readers for quick clearance. Regulation size, 
it is a real beauty. It has 14K, gold-plate military clip that meets army and 
navy regulations . . . visible ink supply gauge . . . 14K. gold-plate velvet smoot! 
pen point that writes bold or fine, as you prefer. To fill this amazing fountai: 
pen, just use the famous push-button filler. Instantly your pen holds enoug! 
ink to write thousands of words. The barrel is in the new, everlasting simulated 
pearl, beautiful and strong. You have your choice of a variety of popula: 
colors. For a wonderful guaranteed fountain pen like this you might expect 
to pay $2...83...84! At even $5, a year or so ago, this amazing fountain 
pen would have been a real bargain. 


FOR PROMPT ACTION . . . Your Full Name in Gold 
- ir? t. Letters Will Be imprinted On Your Pen Free Of All 
Costs tf You Mail The Coupon Now! 


Yes, the coupon below entitles you to one or two of these nationally adver- 
tised Push-Button Fountain Pens for only 69c (two for $1.25) ...and for prompt 
action your full name will be imprinted on your pens without charge! This 
is the one advertising bargain you can’t pass up! If you don’t have a fountain 
pen now, this is your chance to get a life service pen for only 69c and get your 
full name in gold letters imprinted on it free. But you must act promptly. 
The supply, due to the national emergency, is definitely limited. Don’t wait— 
clip the coupon and mail it today sure. 


SEND NO MONEY ogee tes... 


Pay Postman On Guarantee of 100% Satisfaction or Your Money Back ! 


Will you accept this friendly challenge? Will you send for this amazing valu: 
fountain pen on ten days’ trial? Are you willing to be convinced that a guar- 
anteed-for-life fountain pen need not be expensive? Then clip the coupon and 
mail it today. Send No Money! When your fountain pen arrives, deposit 69c 
for each pen you order (two for $1.25), plus postage charges. Then inspect you: 
pen carefully. See how more easily it fills, how wonderfully neat it writes. Read 
the guarantee of life service that accompanies every pen. See your name im- 
printed in gold on your pen or pens. Then, if you don’t agree you’ve made a 
fountain pen discovery that may save you a great many dollars, if you aren’t so 
proud of your pen you want to show it to everyone, if you aren’t 100% satisfied in 
every way, simply return the pen within ten days and get Your Money Back for 
the asking! Remember, this is an advertising offer only. Don’t expect to get this 
amazing pen value with your name imprinted free, for long. You must act right 
away. Clip the coupon ,... send for your beautiful, guaranteed-for-life-push 
button fountain pen right now, The price is only 69c each, C.O.D. (two for $1.25). 


«<==. CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!------: 


The Penman, 179 ote ey Ave., Dept, A-10, 10DAY TRIAL COUPON 


Send (2) brand-new Push- Button Fountain Pens with names imprinted as checked below 
On arrival I will deposit $1.25 plus postage with postman on understanding these pens are 
backed by a guarantee of life service ... also I may return pens for any reason within 
10 days and get my money back. 

(Print Plainly) 
IMPRINT Teaeg NAMES FREE i! IMPRINT THESE NAMES FREE 
PENS ON MATCHING PENCILS 





[] Matching Automatic Pencil 39c 

> Aaaalaerery (Print plainly ) 
[] 2 Pen and Pencil Sets $1.98 4 
CHECK [] Green [] Brown ([] Black 

COLOR: [] Gray [] Burgundy (Red) Address. teeeeee tees sete eeeee 
(J Send postpaid, enclosed find $...... ; 
If C. O. D., postage extra. City eae . 
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